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ARTICLE 
ORIGEN AS TRINITARIAN 


ORIGEN, like Justin Martyr the founder of what is perhaps 
most accurately termed the ‘ Logos-son’ theology, was a Christian 
Churchman. He based his theology in the first instance on 
Scripture and the apostolic rule of faith as it had come down to 
him. The preface of the de Principiis does much to make this 
clear. It begins with an appeal to the very words and teaching 
of Christ both as delivered by Himself in the days of His flesh 


and as spoken through Moses and the prophets. Then comes 
a special appeal to prophecy—Justin’s favourite argument. This 
is followed, after a short intervening section on the divergence of 
views among Christians, by the introduction and an outline of the 
faith as delivered by the apostles. ‘ The holy apostles,’ declares 
Origen, ‘in preaching the faith of Christ, delivered themselves 
with the utmost clearness on certain points which they believed 
to be necessary to every one, even to those who seemed somewhat 
dull in the investigation of divine knowledge.’ These points, 
which Origen clearly regards as the necessary starting point of 
his theological science, are specified under three heads and deal 
respectively with God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit. The essence 
of the faith as regards the first two (the Holy Spirit will be con- 
sidered later) is that there is one God, who created and arranged 
(composuit) all things, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
that Jesus Christ was born of the Father before all creatures 
(ante omnem creaturam natus ex patre est), was the minister of 
the Father in creation, became incarnate being born of a virgin 
and of the Holy Spirit, suffered, died, rose from the dead, and 
VOL. XXXVII. Q 
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returned to the Father. The central conception here, which by 
the time of Origen and in Alexandria has been incorporated 
into the apostolic rule of faith,’ is the same as that reached by 
Justin, interpreting the Son of the New Testament and of tradi- 
tion. It is the conception of a divine Son of God, begotten 
before all creation, and, in accordance with the natural significa- 
tion of the terms Son and Father, a numerically distinct being. 
This Son is identified with the Logos, but Origen makes it 
clear that the sense in which the latter term is applied to Christ 
is a matter for careful interpretation, and that one of the canons 
of such interpretation is the conception of the Son. He calls 
attention to the fact that the name Logos, as applied to the 
Saviour, is one which He Himself does not utter, and criticizes 
those who, attaching an excessive importance to this title, proceed 
to explain it in the light of Psalm xlv 1. ‘ For it is impossible 
for any one to understand how a word which is said is a son. 
And such an animated word not being something separate from 
the Father and therefore having no subsistence, is not a Son, or, 
if so, let them say that God the Word is a separate being and 
has an essence of His own. One must say, therefore, that as in 
the case of each of the titles spoken of before it was necessary to 
unroll the notion of the thing named from the naming and to 
adapt it, demonstrating how the Son of God is described by this 
title, so also one must act when He is called the Word.’* Along- 
side this we may place a much better known passage from the 
Christological section of the de Principiis. ‘We must note that 
the nature of the deity which is in Christ, in respect of which He 
is the only-begotten Son of the Father (unigenitus filius patris), 
is one thing, and the human nature which He assumed in these 
last times for the purpose of the economy (dispensatio) is another. 
And therefore it ought first to be ascertained what the only- 
begotten Son of God is, since He is called by many and diverse 
names according to the circumstances and opinions of those who 
refer to Him (such as Wisdom by Solomon and primogenitus 


1 Cf. Bigg Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 153 (ref. to orig. ed.). For a 
different view of Origen’s summary of the apostolic faith, see De Faye Origéne, sa 
Vie, son Euvre, sa Pensée (1923-1928), ii pp. 230-231. 

2 Comm. in Johan. i 24 pp. 29, 30 (page ref. here and throughout to Brooke’s 
edition). 
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by Paul)... . Therefore we have always acknowledged that God 
is the Father of His only-begotten Son, who was born indeed of 
Him (ex ipso quidem nati) and derives from Him what He is, but 
without any beginning.’! From these two passages, which by no 
means stand alone,” it is evident that the conception of the Son 
enunciated in the preface of the de Principiis and invested with 
apostolic authority, whether earlier by the Church of Alexandria 
or by Origen, is very far from being the passive reverse of his 
Logos-doctrine. On the contrary, it is a positive and active con- 
ception, exerting in its own right and at many points a deep 
influence upon his entire theology. It is at this point that 
De Faye, whose impressive monograph on Origen is the most 
nearly definitive in existence and represents an investigation 
which no future historian of Christian doctrine can ignore, seems 
to me to go astray. He surely underestimates the significance 
and the determining influence of the idea of sonship in Origen’s 
thought.® 

But there is another side to Origen. It is the side revealed— 
and again the parallel with Justin * is instructive—in his developed 


1 1 2, 1 and 2, pp. 27-28 and 29 (page refs, here and throughout to Koetschau’s 
edition). 

2 See next note. 

8 Cf. Onigéne iii p. 115 n. 2—and the entire chapter, La Doctrine du Logos. 
I venture this criticism on the basis of passages in the following: de Prin. i2:1,2 
(already cited) ; 6 (pp. 34-36); 10 (p. 44); 13 (p- 48); ¢. Cel. v 37 (p. 41—page 
refs. to Koetschau, vol. 2); vi 47 (pp. 118-119) ; 48 (p. 120); 69 (p. 139)—also 45 
(p. 116) ; vii 16 (p. 167); viii 9 (pp. 227-228) ; 12 (p. 229); 13 (pp. 230-231); 14 
(pp. 231-232); 16 (p. 234); 63 (p. 279); 67 (p. 283); 75 (p. 292); ## Johan. i 21 
(pp. 25-26) ; 24 (pp. 29-30—cited supra); 28 (pp. 36-37); 36(p. 50); vi 3 (p. 111) ; 
x 37 (Pp. 231). 

4 It is hardly needful to say that in dwelling repeatedly upon the parallel between 
the two Fathers, I do not mean to imply that they are comparable in learning, 
acumen, or systematic achievement. It is possible, though perhaps hardly just, to 
say with Gwatkin (Knowledge of God, ii p. 87) that Justin is a strangely simple 
mind to find among the philosophers. He is, as De Faye says (iii p. 114), only a 
mediocre philosopher; his ideas are vague ; his language lacks precision. Origen, 
on the other hand, in erudition, productivity, originality of thought, intellectual 
curiosity, and massive constructive genius stands in the front rank of the thinkers 
and scholars of all time. De Faye declares that his only peer in curiosity is 
Aristotle, and it is probably accurate to say that more than any other doctor of the 
Church he deserves the title ‘ the Christian Aristotle’. None the less the parallel in 
outlook and in a number of germinal concepts between Justin and Origen seems to 
me striking. I would specify: (a) view of tradition; (6) evaluation and use of 
Scripture; (c) doctrine of the Son both as pre-existent and as incarnate; (d) idea 
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doctrine of God and in the Logos-concept closely articulated 
with it. Origen’s doctrine of God is above all systematic. It is 
a coherent and unified whole, carefully thought through and pre- 
cisely formulated. De Faye lays great stress on this point and 
contrasts it with the state of the Christian doctrine of God during 
the first two centuries—including Clement of Alexandria. 


‘Il n’est pas impossible’, he writes,’ ‘d’extraire de ses 
Stromates une doctrine de Dieu qui annonce celle d’Origéne ; 
mais comme les Stromates ne sont pas l’ouvrage dogmatique 
que devait étre dans ses intentions le Docteur ou Didascale, sa 
doctrine de Dieu n’y est pas systématiquement exposée ; elle 
est partout éparse et a l'état fragmentaire. D’ailleurs comme 
il est beaucoup plus moraliste que philosophe ou dogmaticien, 
il ne parait pas avoir éprouvé le besoin d’avoir une doctrine 
bien précise de Dieu. Pour Origéne, au contraire, rien n’est 
plus pressant. A l’inverse de Clément, il est plus dogmaticien 
que mforaliste. Aussi c’est dés le début de sa carriére qu'il 
aborde le probléme de Dieu, de son étre, de sa providence. II 
n’a eu ni cesse ni repos jusqu’a ce qu'il fat fixé sur ce qu'il faut 
en penser. Lorsqu’il écrit son De Principiis, il est en posses- 
sion de sa doctrine. Dans ses commentaires, dans son Contra 
Celsum, ailleurs, il ne fera guére que la reproduire sans y rien 
ajouter.’ 


What is this doctrine? On the metaphysical side it is that of 
a God absolutely incorporeal, one, simple, and transcendent. He 
is pure spirit, an intellectualis natura simplex. He is wévrn ev 
kai dmdobv.* He is so apart and unique that Origen found the 
only available term, the Pythagorean ‘ monad’, unsatisfactory as 
an expression of the divine singularity, and invented a new one, 
évds.* From these attributes it follows that God is absolutely 


of God ; (e) Logos-concept both as correlated with the idea of God and as integrated 
with the idea of the Son to form a clear-cut, distinct, subordinate Aypostasis (in con- 
trast, e.g. with that of Philo or Clement); (/) doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

1 iii p. 27. Cf. the conclusion of the same chapter: ‘II faut convenir que c’est 
une doctrine dont toutes les parties sont bien liées et cohérentes, Elle est forte- 
ment charpentée. En méme temps elle est trés compléte. Elle embrasse tous les 
aspects sous lesquels on peut envisager l’idée de Dieu, et ne néglige aucun des 
problémes que peut susciter cette idée....La doctrine d’Origéne est manifeste- 
ment le fruit de longues méditations et de réflexions approfondies. On le verra, 
elle constitue le fondement de toute sa pensée religieuse.’ 

2 De Prin. it, 6, p. 21. 

3 In Johan. i 20 p. 24. 

* De Faye, iii pp. 30-31. Cf. p. 28. 
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transcendent. Nody roivuy } éméxewa vod Kai odcias réyorres 
elvat dmdobv Kai dbparov kal domparoy tiv tov ddwv Ocbv.' In 
another place Origen asks whether God is above ousia in dignity 
and power or is Himself ousta. This question he finds difficult, 
but he inclines to the former view, since God cannot be said to 
participate in ousia. In conclusion he says that it is a subject 
for investigation whether the only-begotten and first-born of every 
creature is to be called the being of beings, idea of ideas, begin- 
ning of all things, while éwéxe.va mévrwv rovrwy tov marépa avtod 
kai Oedy.2 In the Commentary on John, in discussing the phrase 
‘the true light’, he affirms that as God is more and greater than 
truth and greater and more excellent than wisdom, so He is more 
than the true light.* It is, as De Faye remarks, impossible to 
push farther the transcendence of God. It follows that God is 
not only completely other than, but is entirely beyond, this world 
of mutability and darkness. If God is to be related to the 
world, it is necessary to posit a middle term. Such a consequence 
Origen fully accepts, and it is at this point that the Logos enters 
into his theology. First, however, it ought to be remarked that 
Origen is far from pursuing the via negativa in his thought of 
God to the utmost limits of which abstraction is capable. In 
contrast to much that passed for Platonism in his day he was 
himself too good a Platonist to fall into this error. God for him 
is not beyond the Good but is Himself the absolute and unchange- 
able Good.‘ It is this notion which leads him to qualify the 
sense in which the divine omnipotence can be asserted. In 
saying, he declares, that all things are possible with God, it is 
necessary to remember that the term ‘all things’ does not 
include objects which have no existence or which cannot be con- 
ceived. It does not include, further, the commission of any evil 
or unjust act. Otherwise God would have the power to cease to 
be God.’ In a passage of the de Principiis which has been 
altered by Rufinus but which has been restored from Justinian’s 
letter, corroborated by Jerome, Origen expresses the same 


1 C. Cel. vii 28 p. 188. 2 Ibid. vi 64 p. 13. 

3 ji 23 p. 88. For other citations from in Johan., see De Faye, iii pp. 31-32. 

* De Faye, iii pp. 37-38. The full text of the fragment, which is one preserved 
by Justinian, is given by Koetschau de Prin. p. 47 (i 2, 13). 

5 Two passages from c, Cel. (v 23, iii 70) quoted by De Faye, iii pp. 33-34. 
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opinion in a more drastic manner and grounds it philosophically. 
‘It is necessary to declare that the power of God is limited. We 
ought not, under pretext of pious convenience, to make abstrac- 
tion of the limits of the said power. In fact, if the divine power 
were illimitable, it would necessarily be unable to have conscious- 
ness of itself. That which is by nature without limits is not able 
to be comprehended.’! Finally, God is not only good, and 
therefore limited in power, but living, self-conscious, and possessed 
of will.? 

Such is Origen’s doctrine of God. One has only to compare 
it with that of Clement,’ or of the pseudo-Dionysius, or of 
Plotinus, to visualize in its proper magnitude the forward step 
taken by him, and to realize the truth of the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that he represents a landmark in the history of theology. 
It remains true, however, that Origen’s concept of transcendence 
is little if any less thoroughgoing than that of Plotinus, and the 
implications of this from the standpoint of the temporal world 
are unaffected by the more positive and ethical and psychological 
content which he gives to the idea of perfection. It is the Logos 
(or Son, or Christ: Origen uses all three terms more or less inter- 
changeably) and not God the Father who is the direct Creator of 
this world and is active and present in it. The precise réles of 
both with reference to the creation of the cosmos are set forth in 
the contra Celsum. The Son of God, the Logos, he says, is 
6 mpocexa@s Snmiovpyds ... Kai @omepel adroupyds Tod Kécpov ; 
the Father, in that He ordered the Son to create the world, is 
mpatws Snusovpyés.* In the Commentary on John Christ is twice 
designated the demiourgos, while the Father, whose name is the 
Good, is taken as the greater than He.® In advancing what he 
regards as the most pious and the true view of the Holy Spirit, 


1 After De Faye, iii p. 34. He cites another shorter fragment from Justinian to 
the same effect (pp. 34-35). 

2 De Faye, iii pp. 37-39 ; and c. Cel. viii 12 pp. 229-230 (‘ one in unity of mind 
and in harmony and identity of will’): cf. Fragment from Just., Koetschau de Prin. 
p. 348 (‘ The Son was born of the will of the Father’). 

3 See Tollinton’s exhaustive summary, Clement of Alexandria, i pp. 335-336. 

4 vi 60 p. 130.. 

5 i 1g (p. 23), 35 (p. 48). Ini17(p. 21) and ii 14 (p. 77) the demiourgos is 
identified with God, but that this is merely a matter of terminology is clearly shown 
in the second passage. It is here expressly declared, S71 imnpérns rod Snpiovpyou 
yevopevos b Adyos Tov Kécpov KaTEcKevace. 
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Origen adheres to the formula adopted on the basis of the first 
clause of John i 3, dd ro marpds da Xpicrod (Aéyov). He adds, 
however, that the Holy Spirit seems to have need of the Son, to 
minister to Him His Ayfostasis, in order not only that He may 
exist but that He may be wise and rational and just.!_ What is 
true of the Holy Spirit, the most excellent and the first in order 
of all that was made by the Father through Christ, is true of all 
other spiritual and rational beings. ‘The Logos is the source of 
the reason (/ogos) which is in every reasonable creature. . . . God 
the Logos is the minister of divinity to all the other gods. ... The 
reason which is in every reasonable creature has the same relation 
to the reason which was in the beginning with God and is God 
the Logos, that God the Logos has to God.’* These texts and 
Origen’s opinion of the relation in which the Holy Spirit stands 
to the Son would seem to imply, as against De Faye,* that the 
latter's réle in the transcendent realm is closely analogous to that 
which He plays in the world of time and matter. In any case 
His relation to the world and His place and function in Origen’s 
metaphysical system are clear. Origen requires the Logos-son 
as mediator,‘ as middle term between God and the cosmos. As 


De Faye sums up the whole matter,® 


‘Origéne ...trahit une répugnance insurmontable a mettre 
Dieu en contact avec le monde visible et matériel. I] ne peut 
concevoir Dieu manipulant la matiére, fagonnant le Cosmos de 
ses mains, S’il l’appelle couramment créateur, c’est donc pour 
parler comme tout le monde parmi les chrétiens. II n’entend 
pas la fonction créatrice comme les simples. On verra dans la 
suite que le réle effectif du démiurge est dévolu ou délégué au 
Logos.’ 


What is the status of this mediator, and what is His relation 
to God the Father? With characteristic clarity and love of 
precise definition Origen has given us the answers to both 


) Ibid. ii 10 p. 71. 2 Ibid. ii 2 and 3 (pp. 58, 59). 

8 Whose view is that Origen’s personal sentiment inclined him to limit direct 
creation to spirits, to suprasensible beings—to the exclusion of bodies (iii pp. 
36-37). 

* Cf. de Prin. ii 6, 1 p. 139: superest ut harum omnium creaturarum et dei 
medium, id est mediatorem, quaeramus (whom Paul the apostle has pronounced the 
first-born of every creature). 

5 iii pp. 40-41. For a clear statement of the way in which the Logos for Origen 
fulfils the cosmic functions of the Stoic Logos-God, see ibid. pp. 123-124. 
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questions. The position of the Logos in the scale of being 
corresponds to His function as mediator. He is petagd rijs rod 
ayevirouv Kal Tis Tav yevntav madvrav gicews.' He is God, 
6eés,* but secondary in rank, 6 dedrepos Oeds.2 The Father alone 
is 6 6e6s* and God in Himself, adrédeos®; ‘the Logos is the 
image par excellence of God, but it is only the image and reflection 
of Him. If He did not contemplate the Father continually, He 
would cease to be God.’® In relation to the being of the Father, 
the Son is numerically distinct from Him,’ and is another than 
the Father in oveia, tmécracis, and doxeipevoy.® He is at 
once the Son of the Father and a creature.? This paradoxical con- 
ception finds expression in a favourite formula of Origen (which 
combines St John and Colossians), ‘the only-begotten and first- 
born of every creature’. '° The birth or generation of the Son is, 


1 C. Cel. iii 34 (i p. 231). 2 In Johan. ii 2 pp. 58-59. 

3 C. Cel. v 39 p. 43- 4 In Johan. ibid. 

5 Ibid. ® De Faye, iii p. 122. 7 In Johan, x 37 p. 231. 

* Ibid. ; de Orat., 15, 1 p. 334 (page ref. to vol. 2, Koetschau, ¢. Cel.) ; also in 
Johan, i 24 p. 30 andiitop.71. Cf. ibid. i 39 p. 55, where it is asserted that the 
Logos has idiav wepyypapqy, and that Christ is not only the power of God but the 
highest and best of many rational and divine (wav, or powers of God, each of them 
xara wepvypapny. On this last, however, cf. ii 2 p. 58, where Origen condemns both 
those who deny ld:érn7a vied érépay mapa tiv tod marpds and those who deny rijv 
Oedrnra Tod viod TiWévTas avToU Tiy LdidryTa Kal Thy obciay KaTa TEprypadiy TYyXavoucaY 
érépav tov warpés. Finally, it is to be noted that according to a fragment of his 
commentary on Hebrews, which survives only in Rufinus’s translation of the first 
book of Pamphilus’s Apology, Origen asserts the Son to be homoousios with the 
Father (Migne P.G. xiv 1308p). The statement is accepted at face value by 
Harnack (ii p. 354), Bethune-Baker (p. 147), Kidd (Early Church History, i p. 420), 
and McGiffert (i p. 219, cf. p. 217 n. 3). Loofs (p. 194 n. 8, 4th ed.) regards it as 
genuine but explains ousia as here used in a generic sense merely (= Art, Wesens- 
inhalt). Bigg, in spite of his tendency to interpret Origen in terms of Nicene 
orthodoxy, significantly remarks, ‘ This however could not be his definite opinion’ 
(p. 179). Green (Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation, ed. Rawlinson, p. 250 
n. 3) thinks it ‘extremely doubtful and most improbable’ that Origen used the 
word homoousios of the relation of the Logos to the Father. De Faye does not 
refer specifically to the passage in question, but his view is clear. He thoroughly 
distrusts Rufinus as a translator, as well as Jerome, save where the latter is exposing 
Rufinus’s rendering of the de Principiis, and lays it down as a canon of Origenistic 
interpretation that the translations are secondary sources and are to be used only 
to confirm and enforce the original texts that we still possess (see i pp. 55-63, 
ii pp. 219-221, 228-229, iii p. 116n.). 

* According to Justinian, Origen styled the Son a «rioya (Koetschau, de Prin.; 
p. 348). Inc. Cel., v 37 p. 41, he says that the Holy Scriptures know Him to be 
mpeoBvrarov mavrav Tav Snuovpynuatay. 


10 C. Cel. vi 48 (p. 120), 64 (p. 135), 69 (p. 139); vii 16 (p. 167), 43 (p. 194). Cf. 
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however, not to be regarded as occurring in time. The Com- 
mentary on John is as explicit with respect to this point as the 
de Principiis. ‘It is the same word “was”, of which the 
evangelist makes use when he says that the Logos was in 
the beginning, and that He was with God. That means that 
He has never been without beginning nor separated from the 
Father. . . . The Logos was in the beginning, before time,’ as He 
was with the Father.’? Commenting on Psalm ii 7, Origen says 
that to God it is always to-day, and that with Him there is 
neither evening nor morning, but only time that stretches out 
along with His uncreated and unseen life. ‘The day is to-day 
with Him in which the Son was begotten, and thus the beginning 
of His birth is not found, as neither is the day of it.’* The 
second passage suggests that it is Origen’s conception of ‘God 
and time’ rather than his Christology which is primary in his 
doctrine of ‘the eternal generation of the Son’, and this raises 
the question of the sense in which that classic formula is appli- 
cable to Origen’s thought. He clearly affirms that the Logos 
is without beginning, but he adopts the same view with reference 
to all spiritual beings. Is the eternal creation or generation of 
the Son different in kind from that of other beings to whom 
Origen gives the name ¢heot and of human souls? De Faye 
thinks that it is not. Speaking of the first of the two passages 
last cited (t Johan. ii 1), he says,‘ 

‘C’est ce qu'on appelle |’éternelle génération du Fils. La 
formule n’est pas d’Origéne. II n’est pas sdr qu'il leit 
adoptée. Il prend soin d’écarter des rapports du Pére et du 
Fils l’idée méme de génération. Ce qui lui parait inconcevable, 
c’est qu’il y ait eu un moment ot Dieu n’ait pas été Pére, ot il 
n’y avait pas de fils, ot le Logos n’existait pas. Au fond la 
question ne se pose pas pour lui, pas plus du reste que celle de 
lorigine des étres doués de raison. Congoit-on un moment ou 
Dieu n’ait pas eu des étres a aimer? Cela veut-il dire que ces 
étres, y compris le Logos, n’ont pas eu plus de commencement 
que Dieu? Question qu’Origéne ne souléve pas. Le mieux 


de Prin, i 2,5. As separate titles they occur with great frequency and often in 
close juxtaposition in ¢. Cel. vi-viii. See also in Johan. i 17 (19)-(20) p. 22, 19 
P. 24, 26 p. 33, 27 Pp. 35, 28 pp. 37-38, 31 p. 42; and de Prin. i 2, 1 and 2, ii 6, 1-3. 

1 mpd mayrds xpévov Kai aidvos. 

2 ii 1 p. 57 (following De Faye’s translation, iii p. 121). 

5 i 29 pp. 38-39. 4 iii p. 121. 
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c’est de ne pas appliquer au Logos et aux étres suprasensibles 

la catégorie du temps. C’est ce que notre théologien s’applique 

a établir dans son chapitre sur le Logos.’ 

This important pronouncement, while unimpeachable as regards 
the general conclusion which it embodies, seems to me to require 
supplementing in one respect. In line with Origen’s conception 
of the Son as ‘ the first-born of every creature’, ‘the first to be 
with God and to attract divinity to Himself’ and therefore ‘a 
being of more exalted rank than the other gods beside Him’, and 
‘the minister to them of their divinity’! it would appear neces- 
sary to posit a logical priority of the Son, just as the Father is 
said to be prior logically to the Son. In this sense, I suggest, it 
is possible to retain as a significant designation of Origen’s 
doctrine the formula ‘ the eternal generation of the Son’, but De 
Faye is right in his view that the immanental idea commonly 
connoted by it, and as applied to Athanasius and Augustine 
rightly so, gives a misleading notion of Origen’s actual thought. 
This leads us, lastly, to ask, what for Origen is the unity of the 
Father and the Son? To this question he has, again, left a very 
clear answer. The Father of truth and the Son, who is the 
truth, are, he says, 800 t7 brocrdoe: mpdypara, tv St rH dpovoig 
kai TH ovpdovia Kai rH ravréryri Tod BovAjparos.2 Any doubt 
as to the nature of the unity or union here contemplated is 
removed by a survey of the context. The passage is in general 
one of unusual interest. Celsus has attempted to turn the tables 
on the Christians with regard to the apologetic based upon the 
worship of one God only. How is it, he says, that they reproach 
pagans with polytheism when they themselves worship not only 
God but one who has lately appeared among men and is His 
servant? Origen’s answer ic that if Celsus had known the say- 
ing, I and My Father are one, and the words of the prayer of 
the Son of God, As Thou and I are one, he would not have sup- 
posed that we worship any other than the supreme God. For, 
says Christ, My Father is in me and I in Him. And, Origen 
continues, if any one fears from these words lest we go over to 
the side of those who deny that the Father and the Son are two 
hypostases, \et him consider the verse (Acts iv 32), And the 


In Johan. ii 2 p. 59. 2 C. Cel. viii 12 pp. 229-230. 
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multitude of them that believed were of one heart and soul, 
that he may understand the meaning of the saying, I and 
My Father are one. And as for the assertion that we rever- 
ence in excessive measure one who has but recently appeared 
among men, we believe Him when He says, Before Abraham was 
I am, and again, I am the truth. None of us, surely, is so simple 
as to suppose that the ousia of the truth’ was not before the time 
of Christ’s appearance. Therefore we worship the Father of 
truth and the Son, etc. The final conclusion (combining Hebrews, 
St Paul, and St John), that He who sees the Son, the brightness of 
the Father’s glory, and the impress of His Aypostasis, sees in Him, 
as being the image of God, God Himself, leaves unaffected the 
inference that the unity which Origen has in mind is a moral and 
spiritual, not an essential, oneness. 

It remains to consider Origen’s doctrine of the Trinity? as a 
whole and in relation to his idea of God. It is a ‘trinity’, a triad 
of beings (ousiai, hypostaseis, hypokeimena), not a triune being. 
These divine beings are in no sense co-equal but constitute a 
graduated hierarchy. The Father is the supreme God, alone 
uncreate and alone God in Himself. The Logos or Son of God 
is ‘the second God’, born of the will of the Father but not in 


1 4 rijs dAnOeias ovcia. 

2 Origen’s doctrine of the Spirit is probably sufficiently clear from what has been 
said of it in connexion with the Son as an intermediate being. But it may be well 
to clarify what has been said in an incidental manner. The most trustworthy source 
without doubt for Origen’s view of the Holy Spirit is in Johan. ii 10-12 (6) pp. 
69 sq. Here he lists, apparently referring to actual opinions, three alternative 
hypotheses with regard to the being of the Spirit: (@) that He is created (which 
means, says Origen, that we must assume Him to have been created through the 
Logos); (6) that He is uncreated; and (c) that He has no ousia of His own other 
than the Father and the Son. Of these three ‘dogmas’ Origen leaves us in no 
doubt as to his strong preference for the first, which he recapitulates as follows: 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three Aypostaseis; nothing is unbegotten (dyévvyT0v) 
except the Father; the Holy Spirit is the most excellent and the first in order of 
all that was made by the Father through Christ, and it is for this reason, perhaps, 
that He does not bear the title ‘Son of God’. With this account may be compared 
de Prin. praef. 3. The apostles, Origen here says according to Rufinus’s transla- 
tion, related that the Holy Spirit was associated with the Father and the Son in 
honour and dignity, but in His case it is not clearly distinguished whether He is to 
be regarded as matus an innatus, or as a son of God or not. Jerome’s version of 
the same passage is more drastic. Here the alternatives are factus an infectus, to 
which Jerome adds that, though professing ignorance as to whether He were 
created, Origen indicated as his opinion that nothing was uncreated (infectum) save 
only God the Father (Koetschau, p. 11). 
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time, in rank intermediate between the highest God and all other 
created beings. The Holy Spirit is also God and is the third in 
dignity and excellence after the Father and the Son. Set down 
thus coldly and analytically Origen’s doctrine has a harsh ring 
in ears more attuned to the iconoclasm of Hebrew prophecy than 
to the mythopoeic tendency of Greek thought even at the highest 
stage of rationalization. We are apt in consequence to do it less 
than justice. There is a danger that we shall overlook the pro- 
foundly Christian spirit which pervades even so pluralistic a 
conception. One has only to compare the section from the 
Contra Celsum just cited with Aristotle’s doctrine of God as set 
forth in the Metaphysics to gain some idea of the distance thought 
and experience have travelled and to be made vividly conscious 
of the source and inspiration of this progress. At the same time 
the metaphysical facts as regards Origen’s trinitarian construction 
remain unaltered, and it is with these that we are primarily con- 
cerned, From whence do they proceed? What lies behind this 
construction? The answer may be given by quoting once more 


from De Faye and commenting on the quotation. ‘Si les termes’, 
he writes, 


‘dont se sert Origéne sont bibliques et johanniques, l’idée 
quiils formulent est essentiellement platonicienne. Un philo- 
sophe imbu de platonisme et de stoicisme, un Plutarque, un 
Dion de Pruse, un Maxime de Tyr, un Philostrate, approuve- 
raient ce langage. Le Logos d’Origéne est bien celui de la 
philosophie. 

Dans tout ce qu’Origéne dit des rapports de son Logos avec 
Dieu, il n’y a rien qui eat heurté un philosophe de son temps, 
et qui lui edt paru absurde. La preuve que son Logos est bien 
celui des philosophes, c’est que s'il en fait un dieu, c'est cepen- 
dant un dieu subalterne. Un platonicien pour qui la transcen- 
dance du Dieu supréme était un dogme, pouvait bien emprunter 
au stoicisme le Logos, mais a l'expresse condition de le subor- 
donner au Dieu absolu. Il commengait par le découronner en 
lui enlevant son titre de Dieu souverain; il en faisait néces- 
sairement un dieu du deuxiéme degré. II ne pouvait lui venir 
a l’esprit d’égaler ce Logos au Dieu perdu dans |’abstraction. 
Si donc Origéne subordonne le Logos au Dieu absolu, le Fils 
au Pére, c'est parce qu'il n’a pas comme le IV® évangile 
emprunté a la philosophie simplement le terme de Logos, il 


1 iii pp. 122-123. 
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s’en est approprié la notion elle-méme, et il n’a pas songé, et il 
ne pouvait songer a la déformer. Plus tard, lorsqu’on aura 
perdu le sens philosophique du terme de Logos, on pourra en 
faire l’égal de Dieu, ou plutét on aura la sagesse de préférer au 
Logos le terme de Fils. L’opération d’ou sortira la consub- 
stantialité du Fils et du Pére sera facilitée. Avec le sens 
plein du terme de Logos elle efit été impossible.’ 


I have already argued that De Faye does not give sufficient 
weight to the conception of sonship in Origen and to the New 
Testament source and character of this aspect of his thought. It 
is hardly accurate to say merely that Origen’s terms are Biblical 
and Johannine. This is to overlook both the New Testament 
doctrine of subordination’ and the divine nature and pre- 
existence of the Son according to St Paul, the author of Hebrews, 
and St John. When, however, full allowance has been made for 
both facts and their influence on Origen duly weighed, it remains 
true that his Logos is dominantly philosophical in character. So 
much De Faye seems clearly to have established. The subordi- 
nation of the Son, while coinciding in many points with the 
Biblical and Johannine position, is at base metaphysical. It is 
required by Origen’s system. Without it his idea of God would 
fall to the ground and his entire cosmology would be disrupted. 

This conclusion receives powerful support from Origen’s 
doctrine of the Spirit. Of the three views which he considers, the 
two that he rejects are precisely those for which there is strong 
evidence in the New Testament (viz. that the Spirit is imper- 
sonal—i.e. without essence apart from the Father and Son—or 
that He is uncreated). For the view which he adopts there is no 
evidence whatever in Scripture. It would be hard to find a more 
vivid illustration of the essentially Hellenic outlook of Origen and 
of his remoteness from the Hebraic background of St Paul and 
St John, to say nothing of our Lord Himself. 

It is evident from all that has been said that Origen’s Trinity 
represents the triumph of the Hellenic idea of God. This is not 
to deny real Christianity to many aspects of his thought. It is, 
further, not to affirm that in admitting any pluralism he abandons 
a position essential to Christianity. It is just here that the point 
made in criticism of De Faye becomes clear. On any count a 


1 Cf. art. Subordination in Hastings, ERE, xi, p. gto. 
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proximate pluralism is one term of the Christian concept of the 
Divine. Origen inherits this; it is given also in his unquestion- 
ably deep personal experience of the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and in the sanctifying work of the Spirit of Holiness, But 
in attempting to give a rational account of the pluralistic side of 
Christianity and in reaching out, accordingly, to his native 
Hellenism and above all to the metaphysic which gripped his 
whole mind, he is led unwittingly into the betrayal of a funda- 
mental Christian commitment, viz. the doctrine of a one only 
personal God. In this sense there is a profound justice and 
necessity in the eventual condemnation of Origen by the Church, 
however deplorable the spirit in which it seems to have been done 
when far lesser men and poorer Christians united in execrating 
his memory. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that from one angle there 
is little new in the view of Origen here developed. Thus Canon 
Green has written :? 

‘ Origen continues to use the same strongly ditheistic language 
about the Logos as Justin had done, and of the Spirit he goes 
so far as to say that He is a creation of the Father through the 
Logos. The Logos of Origen is that of contemporary Greek 
philosophy, the Nods of Plotinus, eternally begotten by God. 
Origen makes no attempt to conceal the pluralistic character 
of his thought... . Origen himself was no trinitarian in his more 
fundamental view .... The trinitarian element in Origen, 
which is certainly present, is due to his loyalty to the Bap- 
tismal Rule of Faith which required it without explaining it, 
rather than to the inner necessity of his thought.’ 

Two decades earlier another English scholar had concluded ? that 
through Origen there is as yet no escape from ‘ the dilemma that 
if Christ is God there must be two Gods—which is flat paganism ; 
and if he is not God, there is nothing but a piece of idol-worship 
to distinguish Christianity from simple theism’. This authority 
had then added that there could be no escape from this dilemma 
so long as a doctrine of pure transcendence made unity incom- 
patible with distinctions inside the Divine nature. 

It would be difficult to put the matter more succinctly or 
forcibly ; yet the Origen of Rufinus’s recension of the de Principiis 


1 Op. at. pp. 250, 252. 
2 Gwatkin The Knowledge of God (1908) ii p. 104. 
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and of the great text-books, Dorner, Harnack, and Bigg, dies 
hard. The method of these historians is to admit freely and to 
summarize justly the pluralist and subordinationist elements in 
Origen. The relation of these to Origenism and to Arius, 
‘a left-wing Origenist ’, is in no way questioned. They then turn 
to the other side of this ‘many-sided’ theologian and exhibit 
him in the réle of a Nicene before Nicea, the author not only of 
the idea of the eternal generation of the Son but of an eternal 
immanental Trinity and the upholder either explicitly or 
implicitly of the homoousion. The resulting patent contradiction 
is either explained away by ingenious reasoning or simply left to 
be accepted with ‘natural piety’. Yet it is universally agreed 
that Origen is the first and probably the greatest ‘ systematic’ 
theologian of the Church." 

This picture is essentially that also of subsequent historians of 
doctrine, with the notable exception of Loofs.* Examples are 
Ottley, Bethune-Baker, and Fisher. Dr Raven adopts it without 
question.* In the latest work on the history of Christian thought,! 
McGiffert accepts it in an extreme form. His treatment of 
Origen’s doctrine of the Trinity is based almost exclusively on 


the de Principiis and in accepting as against Loofs the genuine- 


1 Cf. the quaint words of Dorner (I ii p. 124) : ‘When Origen has in view the 
Most High God and His unity, he seems to lay down contradictory principles, and 
completely to forget what he had previously taught ; but it only needs a deeper 
consideration of his conception of God, to free him from a reproach so unworthy of 
a systematic theologian, and to show that, and why, it was no contradiction for 
him, on the one hand, to attribute an equal divine essence to the Son and, on the 
other hand, to subordinate Him so decidedly to the Father.’ Cf. p. 120. Harnack, 
in part possibly as being himself not a systematic theologian, is more ready to 
acquiesce in the anomaly. He says (H. D. ii p. 352): ‘The content of Origen’s 
teaching about this Logos was not essentially different from that of Philo and was 
quite as contradictory.’ 

2 Who as usual reduces interpretation to the minimum and in the main leaves the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. Along with Loofs should be mentioned Baur, 
whose discussion of Origen’s Trinity (Die Christliche Lehre der Dreieinigheit (1842) 
i pp. 196-208) is still of great value. It is noteworthy that he makes sparing use 
of the de Prin. He sees clearly that for Origen the Logos is a mediator; that his 
Trinity is ein aus drei Stufen bestehendes Subordinationssystem, in which the Holy 
Spirit stands in the same relation to the Son as the Son stands to the Father; that 
there is an insurmountable opposition between an immanent and essential Trinity 
and generation by the will of the Father ; and that there is a vital Zusammenhang 
between the eternity of the Son and the eternity of the world. 

8 Apollinarianism, p. 21. 

‘ A History of Chnstian Thought, I. Early and Eastern, A. C. McGiffert, 1932. 
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ness of the saying: ‘ nothing in the Trinity can be called greater 
or less’ (de Prin. i 3, 7), he writes: ‘ But the contradiction is no 
more glaring than many others in Origen’s writing.’' This is the 
more surprising, in that McGiffert’s copious bibliography includes, 
under Origen, De Faye’s Origéne with the remark: ‘The most 
important work on Origen.’ * 

Against such an account—apart from the available facts which 
can and will speak for themselves—is surely a great weight of 
inherent improbability. It would be very strange if one who was 
a mind of the first rank and who at the same time was nothing 
if not a systematizer, who in his undoubtedly authentic writings 
is a model of clearness and self-consistency in thought and 
expression, were in reality what he has become, a very synonym 
for incongruity and contradictoriness. In contrast the view here 
set forth may claim to present a picture not only more coherent 
and intrinsically likely, but one which does infinitely more credit 
to Origen himself. CHARLES W. Lowry. 


1 Ibid. p. 222 (and n. 2). 





2 Ibid. p. 340. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


PASSOVER AND UNLEAVENED BREAD: 
THE LAWS OF J, E, AND D 


[This article, recently discovered among the papers of the late Dr G. Buchanan 
Gray, seems to have been originally intended as a chapter in his book on Sacrifice 
in the Old Testament. Its Theory and Practice.| 


At a late stage in the history of the Jews, their great spring festival 
was known by two names, Passover and the Unleavened Bread (or 
Loaves). The interchangeability of these names, at least in sum- 
mary references to the festival, is illustrated by the account in 
Chronicles of Hezekiah’s celebration of it: here we read that ‘ Heze- 
kiah sent to all Israel and Judah . .. that they should come to the 
house of Yahweh in Jerusalem to keep the passover’,’ and that in 
response, ‘much people assembled in Jerusalem to keep the feast of 
unleavened bread’.? So later we find both St Luke and Josephus even 
more clearly representing the two terms as alternatives when used to 
name the festival : St Luke* speaks of ‘the festival of unleavened loaves, 
which is called passover’, and Josephus of ‘the feast of unleavened 
loaves, which we call passover’, or ‘the feast of unleavened loaves, 
which is by the Jews called passover ’.* 

In possessing more than one name, the spring festival is not peculiar 
among Jewish festivals: for the midsummer festival was known either 
as that of Weeks* or of Harvest,® or the Day of First-fruits:’ and the 
autumn festival as that of Ingathering,* or of Booths.’ But there is this 
distinction : whereas two of the three names of the midsummer feast, and 
one of the names of the autumn feast were derived from the seasons of 

1 2 Chron. xxx 1: so vv. 2, ‘to keep the passover in the second month’ (but 
verse 13, ‘to keep the feast of unleavened bread in the second month’), 5. So also 
xxxv I, 16, 18: but in verse 17 more precisely ‘the children of Israel... kept 
the passover at that time, and the feast of unleavened bread seven days’, 

? 2 Chron, xxx 13: cp. verse 21. 

3 Luke xxii 1. Even more remarkable is the interchangeability implied in Luke 
xxii 7, Jos. B. J. v iii 1; but I cannot here enter into further discussion of these 
passages. 

* Ant. xiviirt; B. J. ui3: ep. Ant. xvi ix 3, xvut ii 2, 

5 NYIW IM Ex. xxxiv 22, Deut. xvi 10: “WM IM Deut. xvi 16, 2 Chron. viii 13f; 
cp. DINYIWIA Num. xxviii 26. 


® Ex. xxiii 16. 7 DYNIIA OY Num. xxviii 26. 

§ S/DONA IN Ex. xxiii 16, xxxiv 22. 

® MIDNA IM Deut. xvi 13, 16, xxxi 10, Lev. xxiii 34, Ezra iii 4, 2 Chron. viii 13, 
Zech, xiv 16, 18, 19. 
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the agricultural year at which they were celebrated, and only one' name 
in either case is derived from a ritual feature, both the names at the 
spring festival are derived from rites then observed. The characteristic 
feature of the midsummer feast was the presentation of the first-fruits of 
wheat, that of the autumn feast dwelling in booths: but the spring 
festival had two ritual features each sufficiently outstanding to give its 
name to the festival, viz. the sacrifice and consumption of a particular 
victim, the Passover, with special rites, and the consumption with the 
Passover, and throughout the following seven days, of the Unleavened 
Bread to the exclusion of all that was leavened. 

There was yet a third? ritual feature of the spring festival which, though 
it did not, so far as we know, give a name to the spring festival, yet 
affected the nomenclature of the summer festival: seven weeks or fifty 
days after this ritual was performed the summer festival was observed, 
being called in consequence of this lapse of time the Feast of Weeks or, 
later in Greek, Pentecost. The ritual in question was the presenta- 
tion of a sheaf of early-ripe dar/ey,s as the ritual seven weeks later 
consists of first-fruits of wheat. 

Were all these rites—of the Passover, the Unleavened Loaves, the 
Sheaf—from the first thus closely associated with one another? Or was 
the combination of them, which we find in the first century of our era, 
the result of a union of originally unconnected rites? What, in any 
case, was the origin of them? What, if they were once dissociated 
from one another, was their history before they were combined? What 
led to their combination? How was each affected by the combination ? 
What was the history of the combined rites? Out of what ideas did 
each spring? How vividly did such creative ideas continue present 
to the minds of those who perpetuated the rites? What fresh ideas did 
the festival gather around it, and what was the influence and history of 
these? These are some of the many questions that naturally present 
themselves in considering that Jewish festival which, alike in the Old 
Testament and in the New, is mentioned more frequently than any 
other and which more than any other has affected the language and, 
perhaps, the thought of the Christian church. 

The three ritual features of the Paschal Festival which I have so far 
referred to are but the more prominent and interesting among the 
ritual observances of the festal week. On each day of the festival 

1 So the later Jewish mid-winter festival derives only one of its names, ‘ Lights’, 
from a ritual feature: the other name //anukkah, ‘ Dedication’, is of historical 
significance. 

2 There were also other rites peculiar to the festival : and Gamaliel (1) is reported 
(Pesachim x 5) aS pronouncing three essential—Passover, Unleavened Bread, and 


Bitter Herbs (DY1W) : but the last never gave its name to the festival. 
3 Lev. xxiii 10-12. 
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special sacrifices, additional to the daily sacrifices, were required by the 
law of Nu. xxviii (P)—so many sheep,' so many rams, so many bullocks, 
and so many goats to be offered as burnt offerings and sin-offerings ; 
but precisely the same additional offerings were required for the Feast 
of Weeks and also for the first day of each month. So far as the 
additional burnt offerings and sin-offerings required on them were con- 
cerned, the festivals of the Jews were of a rather monotonous character, 
the autumn festival alone standing out in this respect rather con- 
spicuously because during it about twice as many victims were required 
as during the spring festival. Again, on the first and seventh days of 
the spring festival cessation from servile work was required ; but so it 
was also on the Feast of Weeks, and on the first and last days of the 
autumn festival, and so also on the first day of the seventh month. 
This brief reference to those ritual features which the spring festival had 
in common with the other festivals may suffice to bring out more 
clearly its distinctive features—the sacrifice of a special Paschal victim, 
slaughtered at the close of the fourteenth day of the first month and 
required to be wholly consumed during the night that followed, the 
eating during the seven days of the festival of unleavened bread, which 
was but the positive side of the strongest taboo placed during the 
entire period on everything that was leavened, the presentation on one 
of the seven days of the barley sheaf. 

Thus of the two rites that came to give their names to the festival, 
one was complete on the first evening of the week, the second was 
observed throughout the week ; nevertheless, in later times, the same 
writer accepts the use of either name indifferently as defining the entire 
seven-day festival. Both terms run back to the O. T., and in all 
probability to quite ancient Hebrew life ; but it would be impossible to 
prove that in these earliest times there existed the same interchange- 
ability of terminology or the same coincidence in time and place of 
the rites on which the changing use of the two terms for the festival 
rests ; on the contrary, there are indications in the O. T. usage of a time 
when Passover and Unleavened Bread were two distinct feasts or 
observances separated from one another in time or place, and that they 
went by two different and, in each case, appropriate terms. 

Beer, indeed, in the elaborate introduction to his edition of the 
Mishnaic tract Pesachim argues that Passover and Unleavened Bread 
remained entirely distinct from one another down to the Exile, and that 
it was due to the influence of Ezekiel that the previously distinct 
festivals of Passover and Unleavened Bread were united to form a single 
festival (p. 8). He further argues that Passover, if ever observed by 
the Northern tribes, early ceased to be observed by them; but that it 


1 EV. ‘lambs’ ; but see Expositor, Oct. 1921, pp. 241 ff. 
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was maintained in Judah (p. 23); on the other hand, that the Northern 
tribes at an early date began, and thereafter continued, to observe the 
Festival of Unleavened Bread which, however, for long failed to establish 
itself in Judah. Finally, he holds that Passover in the South and 
Unleavened Bread in the North were alike preparatory rites to the 
actual spring Festival of Barley Harvest which survived to the latest 
times, though only in what came to be a subordinate rite confined to 
a single day of that festival, viz. the presentation of a barley sheaf (p. 28 f). 

In the analysis of the complex observances of the spring festal week 
Beer may well be right ; it is possible that Passover, Unleavened Bread, 
the Presentation of the Barley Sheaf were originally more independent 
and distinct than they appeared to be in the first century of our era, or 
even in parts of the Old Testament. Whether Beer is equally right in 
the late date at which he fixes the processes of union is another 
question, and his argument rests on what may appear to be an over- 
pressing of literary analysis and a failure to take account of certain 
suggestions which deserve attention, even if his literary analysis be 
admitted. 

We may examine first the relation to one another in regard to the 
spring festival of the two groups of laws in Ex. xxiii 14-19 and xxxiv 18-26 
respectively, and then their bearing on the question of Deut. xvi. 

Ex. xxiii is commonly regarded as belonging to the document E, and 
therefore as having come from the Northern kingdom; Ex. xxxiv as 
belonging to the document J, and the Southern kingdom. We need 
not discuss this theory, though it may be said in passing that it is at the 
foundation of Beer’s conclusions summarized above ; it is sufficient for 
our purpose that we have to do with two parallel and distinct sets of 
laws. Both sets of laws lay down certain instructions as to the festivals. 
It is well known that each of two parallel narratives or sets of laws is 
peculiarly liable to be amplified by additions from the other; the merely 
textual criticism of the Synoptic Gospels or of the Pentateuch ' affords 
abundant illustration of the process. Obviously, then, the laws as they 
now stand in Ex. xxiii and xxxiv cannot immediately and without criticism 
be accepted as the original form of the laws of E and J respectively. As 
a matter of fact few who have closely examined these parallel laws have 
failed to detect more or less of assimilation of the one set to the other, 
and also some amplification from other sources. Speaking of them 
Driver, for example, claims that these are evidently two recensions of 
one and the same collection of laws. ‘Neither can well be throughout 
in its original order, and later additions have almost certainly been 
introduced into both’ (Zxodus, p. 372), and then among details he 


1 Cp. e.g. the ‘expansions of Num. from Deut. in the Samaritan Pentateuch 
(1. C. C. on Numbers p. x1 f). 
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points out that, for example, xxiii 17 has probably been introduced 
from xxxiv 23. 

A special reason has often been assigned for suspecting amplification 
of the text of Ex. xxxiv 14-26: at present the section consists of about 
sixteen laws or commandments; but the narrative which immediately 
follows contains these statements: ‘And Yahweh said unto Moses, 
Write thou these words: for after the tenor of these words I have 
made a covenant with thee and with Israel. ... And he wrote upon the 
tablets the words of the covenant, the 4m words.’ In accordance with 
these statements it has been common since Goethe to speak of these 
laws in Ex. xxxiv as a decalogue and in distinction from the Ethical 
Decalogue of Ex. xx, as ‘the ritual decalogue’: and numerous attempts 
have been made, by removing six of the laws, to recover the original 
ten. Some,' however, have attempted to destroy the argument from the 
narrative by eliminating the clause in xxxiv 28 ‘the ten words’ as a 
gloss. 

Beer’s is the most recent attempt to restore the ten original words of 
Ex. xxxiv, and since it is closely connected with his theory of the 
history of Passover, it may be stated and examined, and it will be 
useful to compare it with the earlier reconstruction of Wellhausen. 
To facilitate examination, I give a translation of Ex. xxxiv 14-26, 
italicizing those argumentative passages or special applications which 
are commonly regarded as additions, and giving on the left the numbers 


of the ten words according to Beer, on the right according to Well- 
hausen. 


B W 
i * For thou shalt not worship another god, For Yahweh i 
whose name is Jealous is a jealous God,” lest thou make 
a covenant with the inhabitants of the land, and they go 
a whoring after their gods, and sacrifice to their gods, and 
call* thee, and thou eat of their* sacrifice; “and thou 
take of their* daughters for thy sons, and their* 
daughters go a whoring after their gods, and make thy 
sons to go a whoring after their gods. 
ii ™ Molten gods thou shalt not make for thyself. ii 
** The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou observe. ili 
Seven days shalt thou eat unleavened bread, as I 
commanded thee, at the appointed time in the month of 
Abib, for in the month of Abib thou camest from out 
of Egypt. 
1 So e.g. Driver, Kittel, Baentsch, M°Neile. 


* In Hebrew all the verbs and the pronouns are sing., referring to the collective 
IW, inhabitants, 
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iii ® All that openeth the womb is mine; and all thy cattle iv 
that is male, the firstling of ox and small cattle. ™ And 
the firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a head of 
small cattle: and if thou wilt not redeem it, then thou 
shalt break its neck. All the first-born of thy sons shalt 
thou redeem. 

iv And they shall not see my face empty (i.e. without a gift). 

v ™Six days shalt thou work, but on the seventh day shalt 
thou rest ; in plowing time and harvest shalt thou rest. 

22 And the feast of weeks shalt thou hold then, the first- 
fruits of wheat harvest ; and the feast of ingathering 
at the close of the year. 

vi ™ Three times in the year shall all thy males see the face of 
the Lord Yahweh, the God of Israel. ™ For J will dis- 
possess nations before thee, and enlarge thy borders: neither 
shall any man desire thy land, when thou goest up to see 
the face of Yahweh thy God three times in the year. 

vii * Thou shalt not offer* the blood of any sacrifice with what 
is leavened. 


viii And the sacrifice of the feast of the passover shall not 
remain all night until the morning. 
ix * The first of the first-fruits of thy ground thou shalt bring _ ix 
into the house of Yahweh thy God. 
x Thou shall not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk. x 


In the whole complicated question of the literary analysis of Ex. xxxiv 
it is impossible to enter here: we may note rather certain points of 
agreement between those who seek for precisely ten commandments in 
vv. 14-26 on the assumption that the phrase ‘ the ten words’ in verse 28 
is original and those who, holding the phrase to be a gloss, seek for no 
specific number of commandments. We may note here that there 
is a general agreement that the argumentative element, the reasons for 
certain commandments which appear in vv. 14>—16 and 24, is additions?: 
and the same would probably be true of 18> and perhaps of 21°, if these 
commandments are not themselves additions. In other words, this 
section, like the ten words of Ex. xx = Deut. v, where a comparison of 
the two texts reveals the secondary nature of the reasons for, or amplifica- 
tions of, the commandments, consisted originally of brief commands 
and prohibitions. Similarly 19>~20*, dealing with sfecia/ cases of the 
law of the first-born, may well be an addition here (from Ex. xiii 12 f) to 


1 Heb. slay. 
2 Cp. the addition at the beginning of Ex. xxiii 18 in the LXX. 
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the genera/ law that all first-born belonged to Yahweh. On this point 
again, Baentsch, who does not seek /en laws, is in agreement with 
Wellhausen and Beer, who do so. 

After the removal of the matter just referred to there remain not 
more than thirteen commandments or laws, and not more than twelve, 
if we treat the commandment to hold the Feast of Weeks and the Feast 
of Ingathering as a single command—there is, as a matter of fact, but 
a single verb—and not as both Beer and Wellhausen treat it, as two. 
Of these twelve or thirteen laws eight (or nine) are in the formula ‘ Thou 
shalt’, or ‘ Thou shalt not’, and another ‘ Three times. . . shall all thy 
males’, &c., is virtually identical in form. ‘The three which in the 
revised text are not in the 2nd person are ‘ All that openeth the womb is 
mine’, and ‘ And they shall not see my face empty-handed ’, and ‘ The 
sacrifice . . . of the passover shall not remain all night’, &c. One of these 
three, however, appears in the 2nd pers. in the Greek version: in 
xxxiv 20 that version has for wn x5 otx éhOjoy = MIN Nd; and the 
Hebrew lying behind the Greek rendering may be translated, ‘Thou 
shalt not see my face empty-handed’. Thus the commandments in the 
2nd pers. hover around the number ten, and following the clue of form 
alone exactly ten commandments could be obtained in one or two 
ways by a little manipulation.’ But the result, unless the manipulation 
included re-arrangement, would remain unsatisfactory and inconclusive, 
and open to some of the difficulties that beset Wellhausen’s and Beer’s 
reconstructions, of which neither obtains similarity of formula, and both 
are on this ground, perhaps, already open to some doubt. 

Of the twelve or thirteen laws that remain after removal of the more 
obvious amplifications in Ex. xxxiv 14-26 in its present form, Beer and 
Wellhausen are agreed as to the first two laws, i.e. the laws against 
other gods and idols, and the last four (1) prohibiting (a) the use of leaven 
with sacrifice, (6) the leaving over of the (Paschal) sacrificial flesh (or 


1 On a possible explanation of ‘they shall not see my face empty-handed’ (on 
the supposition that the Hebrew and not the Greek text is correct) in a group of 
laws marked by the prevailing use of the and pers. I make a suggestion below. As 
to the law of the first-born: in view of Ex. xiii 22, the possibility that it opened 
with a 2nd pers. (V3YN) might, if necessary, be entertained: the insertion of this 
would give in Ex, xxxiv 19a, ‘Thou shalt cause to paSs over unto me all that 
openeth the womb’, The law of Passover (on sacrificial fat) could be even more 
easily converted into the 2nd pers. by reading yon instead of po and rendering 
‘Thou shalt not suffer . . . the passover to remain all night’. But this would be a 
very hazardous change: for (1) the O.T. contains no other instances of the Hiph‘il 
of })) with this meaning; (2) yo not pon appears also in Ex. xxiii 18, Deut, 
xvi 4; (3) where, as in Ex. xii 10 and Num. ix 12, causatives in the 2nd pers, are 
used, the verbs are different: VYNU@N—TVniN 
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fat) till the morning, and (c) the seething of a kid in its mother’s milk ; 
and (2) claiming the first-fruits. They are also agreed that another law, 
making seven in all, claimed the first-born. It is in their choice of three 
among the remaining five or six that they differ. This remainder con- 
sists of (1) commands to keep the three festivals named Unleavened 
Bread, Weeks, and Ingathering included under two verbs of command ; 
(2) a general law commanding the observance of three annual festivals 
unnamed which in our present text follows the specific commands; 
(3) a law of the sabbath; and (4) a law against seeing God’s face 
empty-handed, It has very generally and rightly been judged unlikely 
that (1) and (2) are both original, that one and the same brief com- 
pendium of religious duties contained both a general law of three 
festivals and two or three specific laws of three named festivals (which 
must yet be identical with those intended in the general law). Most 
reject the general law, and this course is adopted by Wellhausen, who 
thus completes his decalogue by including the three specially named 
festivals as ¢hree commands, though they are, strictly speaking, made 
the subject of two distinct commandments only. His decalogue being 
thus complete he rejects the law of the Sabbath, though it is in the 
2nd person formula, and the law against appearing empty-handed 
which standing, as it does at present, isolated, is independently open 
to suspicion as not being in the 2nd person (unless with the Greek 
version we read, ‘Thou shalt not see’). The total result of these 
exclusions is that in Wellhausen’s decalogue the command to observe 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread is followed by the law of the first-born, 
and that, in turn, by the command to observe the Feasts of Harvest and 
Ingathering. A reason for this interruption in the law of the feasts 
might be found, if Wellhausen’s theory of the close association of the 
offering of the first-born cattle of the year with the spring festival were 
accepted. Otherwise a more natural position for the law of the first- 
born would certainly seem to be next to the law of first-fruits. Its 
present position is easily explicable if the whole section is an insertion : 
for it is then an insertion from Ex. xiii, which deals. with the origin of 
Passover and Unleavened Bread. 

Beer retains the general law of three festivals and rejects the three 
especial laws: he hereby eliminates from the present text two suspicious 
features, viz. (1) that the command to keep the spring festival is 
separated (a) from the command to keep the other festivals by com- 
mands relating to the first-born, to not appearing empty-handed, and to 
the sabbath, and also (4) from a law relating to the Passover (no. viii); 
and (2) the use of different verbs ("mwn as in Ex. xxiii 15, and > nwyn 
as in Deut. xvi 13) in the two separated commandments. Beer com- 
pletes his decalogue by including the law of the sabbath and the law 
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against appearing empty-handed. Beer does not appear to observe 
that in its present position the law against appearing empty-handed is 
as improbably placed in his reconstruction as in the present text: with 
him the consecutive laws, united with one another in the Hebrew text, 
against the prevailing usage, by the conjunction, read thus: ‘ All that 
openeth the womb is mine, and they shall not see my face empty- 
handed.’ This is obviously an impossible connexion. If, however, we 
transfer Beer’s law iv and place it after vi, we should obtain a satis- 
factory sequence—‘ Three times in the year shall all thy males see the 
face of the Lord Yahweh; and they shall not see my face empty- 
handed.’ Here, too, the 3rd person plural refers to the collective T7121 53 
‘all thy males’ in the previous law, and might, perhaps, be accepted in 
a group of laws cast in the 2nd person. A slight change is still needed 
in vi, if it is to fit in with the general scheme of the laws in another 
respect, and in particular if it is immediately to precede iv: we must 
substitute ‘before me’ for ‘before the Lord Yahweh’. One further 
transposition is needed to transform Beer’s into a well arranged deca- 
logue: law iii (the first-born) should be transferred to follow or 
precede ix (first-fruits). With these changes we should have a deca- 
logue devoting its first two laws to the subject of idolatry, the next two 
to the sabbath and the festivals, the next three to certain regulations of 
sacrifice, the next two to the first-born and the first-fruits, and the last 
to the kid taboo. The result may seem so excellent as to justify the 
series of changes needed to bring it about—or it may not. On the 
whole the changes, though individually neither violent nor improbable, 
seem to me too numerous for it to be safe to use the exact form of the 
decalogue so obtained as the dasis of an argument; and this the more 
so because of the ten words included in it two at least, and, unless we 
adopt the reading of the Greek version in Ex. xxxiv 20, three, fail to 
conform to the dominant use of the znd person singular. 

It is rather a different question whether Beer is right in retaining the 
general and deleting the specific laws of the festivals, or Wellhausen and 
others in the contrary course. On the whole the balance of probability 
seems to me to lie here with Beer. If so, whether his decalogue be 


1 Similarly ‘ my house’ would need to be substituted for ‘the house of Yahweh 
thy God’ in verse 26. The same transition which at present marks the text of 
Ex. xxxiv, from the 1st pers. of Yahweh addressing Israel to the 3rd pers. may be 
observed in the present form of the Decalogue of Ex. xx = Deut. v ; see Ex. xx 3 (1st 
pers.), 7 (3rd pers.). Alternatively to restoring the 1st pers., we might consider the 
Possibility that all the commandments referred to Yahweh in the 3rd pers. : but in 
Ex. xxxiv 14-16 the first person seems the more firmly established. On the other 
hand in Ex. xx a decalogue throughout referring to Yahweh in the 3rd pers. could 
be obtained by omitting °35 by in verse 3, thereby approximating Ex. xx 3 more 
closely to xxxiv 14. 
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accepted as a whole or not, the group of laws in Ex. xxxiv did not 
originally mention Unleavened Bread.’ On the other hand it pre- 
scribes three annual 4aggim or pilgrimage festivals, and in the existing 
text of Ex. xxxiv 25 it mentions Passover, calling it a Zag. But the 
text of Ex. xxxiv 25 is uncertain; and in the variant in xxiii 18* the 
term Passover does not occur. 

Beer’s conclusion that the group of laws in Ex. xxxiv in its original 
form did not mention Unleavened Bread thus has some probability ; 
his further conclusion that it did mention Passover rests on an uncertain 
text and on the supposition that the group in which the 2nd person 
certainly dominates contained at least one law in which the 2nd person 
is not used. But even if both Beer’s conclusions be admitted, it would 
be precarious to draw the historical conclusion that in Judah at the 
time of the law, while Passover was observed, Unleavened Bread 
was not. 

The laws of the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xxi-xxiii) shew some ten- 
dency to fall into groups of ten.* Such a decade has often been 
suspected in Ex. xxiii 14-19—a section which is in part parallel to, in 
part identical with, xxxiv 14-26. It opens with laws of the three 
festivals parallel to xxxiv, and closes with the last five laws in Ex. xxxiv 
in identical words or differing only in ways probably due to transcrip- 
tional corruption. As the text of Ex. xxxiv has been contaminated by 
amplifications from Ex. xxiii, so, it has been commonly held, has Ex. xxiii 
from Ex. xxxiv; most (for example, Driver) regard the words in 
xxiii 17 ‘ Three times in the year all thy males shall see the face of the 
Lord Yahweh’ as added from Ex. xxxiv, producing in Ex. xxiii 14-19 
(which opens with ‘ Thrice shalt thou keep a feast unto me in the year’) 
unnecessary and improbable repetition. Again, the law of first-fruits 
which appears in verse 19 word for word as in xxxiv 26 is in substance 
a duplicate to the law that has already appeared in Ex. xxii 28 (29) 
(‘Thy fullness and thy trickling thou shalt not delay’) in immediate 
connexion with a law of the first-born ; it seems probable, therefore, that 
the whole of the last five laws of Ex. xxxiv have been interpolated into 
the Book of the Covenant (so Baentsch before Beer). In that case, 


1 Nor need we infer only exclusive allusion to the use of unleavened bread at 
the spring festival in Ex. xxxiv 25a. On the other hand standing immediately after 
the law of the three festivals in verse 23 and before verse 25) (if, indeed, this law 
formed an original part of the group) it is more natural to understand ‘thy sacrifice’ 
with verse 25¢ as referring to sacrifice in general, i.e. of the other festivals as well 
as of Passover. 

2 For MDDA IM M3? Ex. xxxiv 25, the variant in Ex, xxiii 18 has ‘3M abn. On 
formal grounds the reading in xxiii 18 deserves consideration: the ist pers. of 
Yahweh accords with the usage in xxxiv 19, 20, 25a. 

3 See e.g. Driver Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament p. 39 f. 
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even though the text of xxxiv 25 be preferred to that of xxiii 18, the 
Book of the Covenant mentioned the Festival of Unleavened Bread 
(verse 15), while it did not originally refer independently or by name to 
Passover. 

One further point in connexion with this section. At present 
Unleavened Bread is not merely mentioned, but the month, Abib, in 
which it was observed, and the lengths (seven days) of the observance 
are also defined. But inasmuch as these details break into the middle 
of a sentence they have been commonly and rightly regarded as not 
original. 

If we now turn to Deut. xvi we find both terms Passover and 
Unleavened Bread used for the festival, but also unevennesses and 
other indications that the law is a Z¢erary fusion, whether that fusion 
be due to the authot of Deut. or to subsequent interpolation. The 
law of the three festivals in Deut. xvi consists of three sections, one 
devoted to each of the festivals and a summarizing conclusion (vv. 16 f). 
So far the disposition of the material is natural. It is different when 
we come to detail. In its section the spring festival is called Passover— 
‘Observe the month Abib and keep passover unto Yahweh’: in the 
concluding summary it is called Unleavened Bread. ‘Thrice in the year 
shall all thy males see the face of Yahweh. . . at the feast of unleavened 
bread and at the feast of weeks, and at the feast of booths.’ If this 
were all, we might be content to compare with this alternation of names 
the same alternation which we have already noticed in 2 Chron. xxx ; 
but this is not all. In the opening section of the chapter, vv. 1-8, the 
ritual of Unleavened Bread as well as that of the Passover is referred 
to; but if the ritual of Unleavened Bread is simply removed there is 
left a perfectly clear and complete law of Passover only, which would 
read as follows: ‘' Observe the month of Abib and keep passover 
unto Yahweh thy God; For in the month Abib Yahweh thy God 
brought thee out of Egypt by night; *and sacrifice passover unto 
Yahweh thy God, even small cattle and oxen (73) jx¥), in the place 
which Yahweh chooseth, to cause his name to dwell there. *Thou 
shalt not eat with it aught that is leavened (yn), *> nor shall aught of 
the flesh which thou sacrificest in the evening remain over until the 
morning. * Thou shalt not sacrifice the passover in any one of thy 
gates (i.e towns) which Yahweh thy God giveth thee: * but unto the 
place which Yahweh thy God chooseth, to cause his name to dwell— 
there thou shalt sacrifice the passover in the evening, when the sun 
sets at the appointed time of thy coming out of Egypt. 7’ And thou 
shalt boil and eat it in the place which Yahweh chooseth. And thou 
shalt turn in the morning and go to thy tents.’ 

Here everything is straightforward: Passover was a sacrifice in the 
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month Abib slain at sundown on a day not defined, eaten the same 
night, and completely consumed before the following morning. Accord- 
ing to the general standpoint of Deut. the sacrifice had to be slain 
and eaten in the place of Yahweh’s choice only, viz. Jerusalem : thither 
from all other towns and the countryside all must come, there they 
must spend the Passover night, but on the next morning they were 
to return to their several homes. 

The ritual of Unleavened Bread in Deut. xvi is not so independent : 
the clauses which deal with it, which I omitted in the law of Passover 
just given, are as follows: ‘* Seven days shalt thou eat with it unleavened 
bread, even bread of affliction, for in haste thou camest forth from the 
land of Egypt, that thou mayest remember the day of thy coming forth 
from the land of Egypt all the days of thy life. ‘* And there shall 
not be seen by thee any leaven (7xw) in all thy territory for seven 
days’: these words follow the clause ‘thou shalt not eat with it 
(i.e. the Paschal victim) aught that is leavened’: the second ‘ with it’, 
i.e. the yy in the ritual of Unleavened Bread, is either a transcriptional 
dittograph or a thoughtless repetition of the previous y>y: with a victim 
entirely consumed in a single night, it is impossible to eat unleavened 
bread for seven days. The seven days having been introduced leads to 
the addition in verse 4 of the words ‘on the first day’ and to the clause 
‘ which thou sacrificest at evening’. The remaining ritual of Unleavened 
Bread is verse 8: ‘Six days shalt thou eat unleavened bread, and on 
the seventh day there shall be a solemn assembly unto Yahweh thy 
God: thou shalt do no work.’ Again there is an at least apparent 
conflict between a law of a one-day and a law of a seven-day festival : 
if on the morning following the Passover night everybody has gone 
home, how can there be a solemn assembly on the seventh day ? 

The phenomena of the chapter seem best accounted for if we assume 
that it contains a law of Passover—a single-night observance—which 
has been expanded by regulations concerning the seven-day observance 
of Unleavened Bread and the addition of the concluding formula. If 
it had been freely composed on the basis of two previous documents 
by those who wished for the future to regulate the old spring festival 
under the new conditions which required the Paschal victim to be slain 
in Jerusalem, we should have expected a clearer definition of the dis- 
tribution of time and ritual between the capital and home : for example, 
the lawgiver might have added to the words : ‘ Thou shalt not sacrifice 
the passover in any of thy towns, but only in the place that Yahweh 
chooseth’, or the permission, ‘Nevertheless, thou mayest eat the un- 
leavened bread on the following days in any of thy towns’. This may have 
been the practice actually contemplated, though not expressed in the law 
of Passover, as it stands without the addition of the ritual of Unleavened 
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Bread. It may have been the practice at first contemplated, as some 
have supposed, in the law as it at present stands, but such practice is 
just as little expressed in the present law as in that law minus the ritual 
of Unleavened Bread ; and in this case is would be strange that in the 
concluding formula the period of attendance at the Sanctuary should 
be termed not, as in the law itself, the Feast of Passover but the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread, i.e. that it should be defined not by what 
had to be observed in Jerusalem, but by what on the hypothesis was to 
be observed mainly at home. The use of the alternative term in the 
concluding formula could, on the other hand, be well explained if it 
was added by one who contemplated the whole seven days being 
spent in Jerusalem: the alternation is then strictly parallel to that in 
2 Chron. xxx. 

We may summarize our conclusions with regard to the relation of 
these pre-exilic groups of law to one another thus: all three groups 
recognize three great annual festivals ; in Ex. xxiii 14-19 (E) the feasts 
are called the Feasts of Unleavened Bread (Massoth), Harvest, and 
Ingathering respectively ; Passover is certainly not mentioned by name 
and is probably not referred to unless, or in so far as, it is not included 
in Unleavened Bread. In Ex. xxxiv 14-26 (J) Passover is certainly 
mentioned in the present text of xxxiv 25a, but it is absent from the 
variant in xxiii 18, and the absence of the 2nd person exposes the entire 
law to some suspicion of not being an original part of the group. It is 
also doubtful whether the other two annual festivals were referred to 
by name ; if they were, the spring festival, whether or not it was termed 
Passover (verse 25), was certainly called Unleavened Bread (verse 18). 
The original law of D appears to have referred to Passover only—in 
this agreeing possibly with J (Ex. xxxiv) and certainly differing from E 
(Ex. xxiii), but a later redactor expanded this law so as to include 
references to Unleavened Bread. It would be none too safe, at all 
events on the strength of the-evidence so far considered, to conclude 
that Passover was unknown to E and the Northern kingdom down to 
the time of that writer, and that Unleavened Bread was unknown to J 
and D and to the Southern kingdom down to the end of the seventh 
century B.c.; but we do obtain from the law of D, even if the ritual of 
Unleavened Bread be accepted as original to it, a strong impression 
of the original independence of Passover from Unleavened Bread: 
Passover was complete in a single night ; on the morrow the celebrants 
returned home: Unleavened Bread lasted for a week. Both obser- 
vances may have prevailed alike in the Northern and Southern kingdoms 
before the eighth or the seventh century, and both observances may by 
then have coincided in time; but this union was at most one that still 
bore obvious traces of previous separation. G. BucHaNaNn Gray. 
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NEREUS ET ACILLEUS, natione Germani? 


THE two Christian martyrs, Nereus and Acilleus, whose feast is 
assigned by the Martyrologium Hieronymianum to May 12th, have 
never presented a satisfactory picture to the historian. The Greek Acta 
of their martyrdom’ make them eunuchs and cudicularii of Flavia 
Domitilla, while the verse inscription placed by Pope Damasus at their 
tomb makes them out to be soldiers. This inscription is fully known 
from the transcription of the pilgrim of Einsiedeln, and since 1873 has 
been available in two fragments found and published by de Rossi and 
Armellini.2 Since this inscription forms the starting point of our know- 
ledge, it may be useful to give it here. The transcript, which is not 
written in the lines of the verse, has omitted the word conversi, part of 
which is on the stone; otherwise the text is quite straightforward. 
Capitals have been used for those letters only that are on the stone. 

militiae nomen dederant saeVumque gerebant 

officium pariter spectantes iussA TYranni, 

praeceptis pulsante metu serviRE PARati 

mira fides rerum ; subito psueRE FURORem, 

CON(versi) fugiunt, ducis impia castrA RELINQVVNT 

PROICiunt clipeos faleras telAQ. CRVENTA 

CONFEssi gaudent christi portarE TRIVMFOS 

CREDITE Per damasum possit quid GLORIA CHRISTI 
The priority of this inscription to the Acfa is established by the fact 
that it was made at the latest in 391 when the Basilica of Petronilla, 
over the tomb of the martyrs, was finished ; while the Ac/a in their 
account of the martyrs look upon the Basilica of Petronilla as already in 
existence for some time ; otherwise nothing is proved as to priority 
(17. 30). Its greater value as historical material seems to follow not 
only from this, but also from the general consideration that Damasus, 
committing to the memory of all time the traditions of his own church, 
is a worthier witness than an unknown Greek writer, in whose writings, 
even though they shew that he visited Italy, as Achelis has pointed 
out,’ one may say with a modern critic ‘ that ‘der historische Kern von 
der Legende ganz tiberwuchert erscheint’. But of the comparative 
value of the two sources more may be said at the close of this study. 

The only details that may be gathered about the martyrs from the 


1 The Acta were published by H. Achelis, in Texte u. Untersuchungen sur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur xi 1894. 

2 de Rossi in Bolletino di archeologia sacra 1874, p. 20; Armellini, Le Chiese di 
Roma 1887, p. 734. 

8 Acta, pp. 59-60. ‘ Pauly-Wissowa, vi 2735. 
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inscription are that they were soldiers, in the time of a ‘tyrant’, and 
suffered for what one may call desertion of duty. Achelis for no 
reason,’ and Marucchi 2 owing to the mention of ‘ castra’, conclude that 
they were praetorians. This is in itself not necessary, as there were 
other troops quartered in Rome in the first century, e.g. the cohortes 
urbanae, and it is further opposed to one of the most definite pieces of 
information that is available on the character of the praetorians in this 
time. Tacitus wrote of them: novem praetoriae cohortes, Etruria ferme 
Vmbriaque delectae aut vetere Latio et coloniis antiguitus Romanis. It is 
surely a plain impossibility for men without the 77a nomina and with 
the Greek names usually given to slaves, to be praetorians, and one 
might well doubt how they could be soldiers at all. An examination 
of the 400 or so names of praetorians preserved on their tombstones or 
dedications in Rome entirely bears out what Tacitus has said about 
their provenance.‘ They come, for the most part, from the smaller 
towns of Italy, from Antium, Florentiae, Altinum, Mantua, and occasion- 
ally from the other side of the frontier, from such towns to the north as 
Celeia, Virunum, Vienna (Gaul), and they have good Latin names, 
though to one who knew only the names that are mentioned in the 
pages of Latin writers they might seem strange. In the second and 
third centuries, along with the Aelii and Aureliani, there are many signs 
of a non-Italian element coming in, but it is not Greek, being chiefly 
Pannonian and, later, Moesian. There are strikingly few exceptions to 
these general rules, the only two that seem worth mention being 
M. Valerius Hermes (vi 2512) who, in spite of his Greek cognomen, is 
quite evidently a citizen, and L. Annius Valens (vi 2455) who was born 
at Iconium. The only noteworthy exception to the ordinary run of 
Italian names in the memorials of soldiers® in the cohortes urbanae is 
M. Antonius Phoebus (vi 2931) who, except for the fact of his four 
stipendia, might have been claimed as a former legionary of Mark Antony ; 
but here again, he is clearly a citizen. 

That Nereus and Acilleus did not possess the ¢ria nomina is a fair 
inference from the fact that in the inscription of Damasus they are given 
but one name, exactly as they are in the Acfa. If they had possessed 
three, then it is probable that the nomen would have survived with the 
cognomen, as it has done with Flavia Domitilla (Acfa 17. 3), or else the 
nomen by itself would have been taken as their ordinary name, as was 
done with the centurion Cornelius in the Acts of the Apostles. 

Acta, p. 44. 

2 Marucchi, Roma solterranea cristiana (nuova serie) i, M ti del cimitero di 
Domitilla 1914 (cited afterwards as Mar.). 

5 Tacitus, Annales 4. 5. 

* Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vi nn. 2422-2860 (cited as C.). 

5 C, vi 2861-2948. 
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The names were read as Nereus and Achilleus by the pilgrim of 
Einsiedeln without further addition, though whether this was on the 
same stone as the verses of Damasus or not is uncertain. But besides 
this testimony, there is the name of one of the two, in the form ACILLEVS 
inscribed upon one of the columns that formed part of the adorium of 
the high altar of the Basilica, in close proximity to which the fragments 
of the verse inscription were found. If, as the Berne codex of the 
Martyrologium Hieronymianum has it, the two are brothers, it becomes 
still more impossible to see how they could be so related and yet each 
have the ¢via nomina ; while on the supposition that they have but one 
name, this is, as will be seen shortly, much easier.’ 

The names are the one element common to the two sources, and 
the soundest element in the whole of our information, and, as the editor 
of the Acta remarks concerning another name, ‘ Schwerlich hat der 
Aktenschreiber diesen Namen aus der Luft gegriffen’. Names are 
remembered, especially in connexion with places, when all else about 
the men is forgotten. Is the conclusion then to be that the two martyrs 
were not soldiers, but rather chamberlains of Flavia Domitilla, who after 
their death were brought to rest in the sepudcrum Flaviorum,* which 
according to de Rossi’s discoveries and conjectures was the original 
name of the place that afterwards became the Basilica of Petronilla? 
There is, however, still one solution left that will preserve and even 
make, as one may think, more intelligible the tradition handed down by 
Damasus. 

In the service of the earlier emperors there was a body of men known 
as the Germani corporis custodes, who seem to be the lineal descendants 
of those hired gangs of gladiators that went about with Milo and 
Clodius in the bad days of the republic. Augustus had a band of these 
Germans, for he is said by Suetonius* to have dismissed them after the 
clades Varianae. More of them were brought from Germany by either 
Drusus or his son Germanicus, and their gravestones are in some cases 
preserved. Caligula had them, perhaps by inheritance from Germanicus, 
and was apparently in need of more,‘ and when in their absence he was 
struck down by Cassius Chaerea, they ran amuck and slew several inno- 


1 Mart. Hieron. edited by H. Delehaye, S.J., in Acta Sanctorum mensis Novem- 
bris, tom. 1 pars ii, under date May 12th. Fr. Delehaye there restores the text 
from a larger number of manuscripts than as previously available, and it reads, 
according to his corrections: Natalis Nerei et Achillei fratrum in cimiterio 
eorum ...; so that it would appear that they were the original titulars of the 
cemetery, later called after Domitilla. 

2 Mar. p. 82. It is only fair to note that Styger has questioned the suitability 
of this restoration. The letters that remain on the stone are: .,..crum....iorum. 

3 Suetonius, Aug. 49. 

4 Suet. Caligula 43, 45, 55, 58. Josephus, Ant. Iud. 19. 14. 
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cent senators. Nero’ withdrew them from the side of his mother, to 
whom some of them had been assigned either by Claudius or by him- 
self, and later, in the crisis of the Pisonian conspiracy he used them for 
the enforcement of what Tacitus describes as martial law. It is to be 
noted that in this later time they have changed their burial ground, and 
no longer enjoy the use of a monumentum belonging to some member of 
the imperial house, but have formed a co/legium Germanorum of their 
own, undoubtedly for the purpose of seeing to their burial ; and it is 
a melancholy fact that funerals were quite frequent in their codlegium, 
for none of them appears to have lived beyond the age of forty, the 
climate perhaps proving too much for them. 

The cemetery for these custodes was outside the porta Janicularis in 
the time of Claudius and Nero, though the earlier stones come from 
a monument thought by Mommsen to belong to the familia of Drusus’s 
children, i.e., Germanicus and Claudius.? Two examples are here given, 
one Neronian and one from the early years of Tiberius. 


ALCIMACHVS BASSVS 
NERONIS - CLAVD GERMANVS 
CAISAR - AVG - GER GERMANICIAN 
CORPOR + CVST DRVSI - CAESARIS - NAT 
DEC + ALBANI VEIVS +: V-A+ XXX 
NAT: BATAVS 
VIX: ANN - XXXV 
H+S-+E-+ POSVIT 
BATAVVS * DEC - MONTANI 
HER - EIVS - EX - COLL > GER 


The title of the post held varies from Germanus to Germanicianus, 
and the more usual Germanus corpore custos. The evidence of the 
names of individuals, deceased, heirs, or decuriones, may be stated as 
follows: there are nineteen Latin names and nine Greek ; three men 
have the ‘ria nomina, of whom one is certainly a freedman. German 
origin is stated in every case, except for the decurio, whose wife, however, 
was called Luria Paezusa, which may be Thracian. Of the tribes repre- 
sented, the Batavians are the most numerous, with five men. Others 
are Frisian, Ubian, &c. The Greek names, which most nearly concern 
the present enquiry, are: Phoebus, Gnostus, Epagatus, Syneros, Hilarus, 
Ti. Claudius Diadumenus, Ti. Claudius Chloreus, Alcimachus (above), 
and finally there is one which, in view of the important suggestion it 
gives rise to, should be given in full. It is a fitting termination to this 
stage of the search. 


1 Tac. Ann, 13. 18, 15. 58; Suet. Ner. 34. 
2 C. vi 4337-4345) 4305, and 8802-8811. See also C. vi part ii p. 899 n. 
VOL. XXXVII. Ss 
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NEREVS - NAT ‘GERMAN 

PEVCENNVS « GERMANICI 

ANVS + NERONIS « CAESARIS 

VIXIT + ANNIS + XXVII 

The comment of the editor on this inscription (vi 4344) reads very 
strangely in the light of what has so far been discussed, and might be 
regarded by the superstitious as an omen. ‘Nereus videtur fuisse cor- 
poris custos.’ The man mentioned is not, and cannot be, the Nereus 
who was a martyr, for this one dies during the early years of Tiberius, 
as his tomb is with the others belonging to the fami/ia that seems to 
have been gathered together in Germany by either Drusus or his son 
Germanicus, and to have been shared out among the sons of Germanicus 
upon his death in a.D. 19. The Nero who is mentioned here is the son 
of Germanicus, and his name has very probably suggested the name of 
choice of the German, unless indeed one is to suppose that these men 
were assigned names by their imperial master. 

For the sake of completeness it is necessary to add here the fact that 
since the discovery of the above-mentioned inscriptions concerning 
Germani, there have been found two more,’ one of them (whose name 
is preserved and is Romanus Iulianus) being designated simply corfore 
custos Caesaris, and so being not, in all probability,a German. His 
burial-place, near the via Porluensis, is also quite singular. 

It would appear then, that, so far from the Greek names being any 
hindrance to the acceptance as true of the account of the martyrs given 
by Damasus, they make that account in itself coherent, and its details, 
such as they are, can easily be fitted into the hypothesis of a German 
origin for the two men. On the other hand, the likelihood of two such 
men having been praetorians is, in view of the evidence given, extremely 
small. The other two solutions, that is acceptance of the Greek Acta 
and their story, or rejection of the whole tradition, can best be treated 
if deferred until it has been seen what date may be assigned to the 
death, at the hands of a tyrant, of two Germani. 

The emperor Galba, as Suetonius records, showed no liking for 
a German bodyguard, and disbanded the corporis custodes. ‘Germano- 
rum cohortem a Caesaribus olim ad custodiam corporis institutam 
multisque experimentis fidelissimam dissolvit ac sine commodo ullo 
remisit in patriam, quasi Cn. Dolabellae, iuxta cuius hortos tendebat, 
proniorem.’* If this took place in the latter part of a.p. 68 after 
Galba’s entry into Rome in October, or in the first few days of 69, and 


1 Notizie d. Scavi 1908 pp. 386 and 439, 1922 p. 422. The best treatment of 
the corporis custodes is by Paribeni, in Mitteilungen d. deut. archdol. Instituts in Rom, 
XX 1905 pp. 32! ff. 

2 Suet. Galb, 12. 
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if there is no evidence that the Germani were ever afterwards reconsti- 
tuted by any of the later emperors, then the two martyrs would have to 
be placed in the reign of Nero. That the Germani were not revived 
seems to be the only possible conclusion from the evidence. Among 
the Flavians it is clear that Domitian was without such protection, for 
the plot to assassinate him could never have been projected in the 
manner that it was if there had been a body of Germans engaged in 
protecting him. After his time the place of such a bodyguard was 
taken by a force of a different kind, the Zguites singulares. This, at 
least, is the. opinion of the writer on the Germani corporis custodes in 
Pauly-Wissowa,’ who says, ‘An ihre Stelle treten spitestens unter 
Traian, wahrscheinlich aber friiher, die eguctes singulares oder imperatoris 
Augusti, welche aber im Gegensatz zu jenen Sclaven eine wirklich 
militarische Truppe darstellen ’. 

The conclusion that the two martyrs were Neronian is certainly 
formidable, and without some further corroboration could not be 
accepted on the strength of what has so far been brought forward. But 
from another quarter this corroboration is available, though in a strange 
form. The Acta mention that the bodies of the two, for execution, 
were given totheConsul, Memmius Rufus: rapeddOyoav Meppiw ‘Povdy rd 
irdrw (17.17). Achelis in his comment on this passage says, ‘ Der Nereus 
und Achilleus verurteilende Consul, Memmius Rufus, wird der Consul 
des Jahres 97, L. Verginius Rufus, sein. ..’. But he has no evidence 
to offer that such an identification is possible. It is true that between 
the accession of Tiberius and the death of Constantine there is no 
Consul of the name Memmius Rufus. Now while Achelis himself has 
quite rightly set little store by the chronology given in the Aca, it is his 
contention, and one that seems sound and reasonable, that the names 
have not been invented. It is hardly scientific of him, therefore, to 
discard a name that is textually guaranteed in favour of a chronological 
scheme that is in other places faulty in the extreme. Further, there are 
other instances of a Verginius Rufus in the consulship, and if the name 
has been changed from Verginius to Memmius by some confusion, there 
is nothing to show that one of these other occasions is not the one 
originally referred to by the source of the Acfa. But there is another 
way of accounting for the names Memmius and Rufus in this conjunc- 
tion that is possibly worthy of consideration. A Byzantine traveller in 
Italy, such as the author of the Acéa or his source is shown to have been 
by the rather careful accuracy of his topographical knowledge, would be 
familiar with the fact that there was but one consul in Italy, for the 
Western empire, the other being at Byzantium, for the East. If he 
lived after the abolition of the consulship by Justinian, in 542, he 


1 Pauly-Wissowa, vol. iv col. 1900-1903. 
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would be only the more inclined to take this view of things. Thus, 
when he saw something in the nature of a memorial to, or read the 
account of, these martyrs, where a phrase MEMMIO RUFO COSS - occurred, 
he would naturally take this to be the name of the Roman consul ; 
whereas in reality it would be the designation of two consuls. The 
problem is then to find two consuls whose names were Memmius and 
Rufus. It will be found that the only suitable pair occur in the 
year 63, Memmius Regulus and Verginius Rufus. It is true that some 
justification should be given of the point that it would be possible to 
find the omen of the one in conjunction with the cognomen of the other. 
But here there is in support of such a possibility the inscription (C. iv 
5519) L+ VERGINIO C+ REGVLO on an amphora from Pompeii, which is 
the opposite pair of names. It may also be said that there was a fashion 
in the early first century, that led people to invert nomen and cognomen, 
as Philo does in writing Flaccus Avilius, or as several of the heroes of 
the reign of Tiberius did. It is then far from unlikely that such a collo- 
cation as Memmius and Rufus could occur. Thence it seems possible 
to conclude that a Neronian date for the martyrdom is not unreasonable. 

There are no doubt a /riori considerations that could be urged 
against this conclusion, but on the other side there are certain a priori 
possibilities that make it more reasonable still. St Paul in writing from 
Rome to the Philippians * makes mention not only of converts to Chris- 
tianity among the praetorians, but also of others in the /amiia of the 
emperor, and as such the Germani were counted, as is clear from the 
fact of their burial in the monumentum Drusi. 

When the A¢féa relate that the two were cudicularii of Flavia Domitilla, 
it may be concluded that there is a part of truth and a part of inference 
in the statement. That they were from the familia of some great 
Roman may have been told to the Greek writer ; that they were of the 
familia of Domitilla he would infer from the place of their burial. If 
some reason can be found to account for their being buried among the 
dependants of the Flavians, then it is easy enough to account for the 
misconstruction of what was genuine tradition, for the distance between 
cubicularii and corporis custodes in the imperial familia was not great, in 
this sense that both would come under a general description such as 
‘trusted personal attendants of the emperor’. Nero had, according to 
Suetonius, used his cudicudarii in setting fire to Rome, where he might 
have used Germani (Suet. Wer. 38), and to one who was not attentive 
to the importance of the military character of the two martyrs, a confusion 
between the two callings would not be hard. 

The motive for their burial in the praedium Domitillae need not be 


1 Tac. Ann, 15. 23. 2? Philippians i 13 and iv 22. 
5 
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entirely a mystery, even if the date suggested by the names of the 
consuls and by the general considerations concerning the Germani that 
have been put forward is admitted. The bodies of those who had been 
executed were not destroyed in quicklime, but given up to any one who 
asked for them. ‘Corpora animadversorum quibuslibet petentibus ad 
sepulturam danda sunt’ (Dig. xlviii24 3). This ruling comes from the 
Sententiae of Paulus, and is therefore not later than the first half of the 
third century, and certainly reflects earlier practice, for the legislation 
of Augustus on the subject is known (Dig. xlviii 24 1) to have allowed 
the cognati of the executed man to take his body. The extension of 
this humanity by the emperors prior to Nero is not at all unlikely, in 
view of the known character of Claudius, and, one may add, of the 
gentlemanliness of Tiberius. If then account be taken of the condition 
in which these men were, far removed from any cogna# or friends, and 
by the fact of their punishment rendered unworthy to enjoy the benefits 
of the collegium Germanorum, it is not hard to see that their burying 
was likely to be left to the charity of their co-religionists, even though 
these had as yet no habit of treasuring and honouring the bodies of 
those who had witnessed to the faith. The question of the place 
becomes thereupon merged in the more general problem of the burial- 
place of the first Christians in Rome. Styger, in Die rimischen Kata- 
komben (Berlin 1933), has discussed this in general, and also with 
particular reference to the catacomb of Domitilla (pp. 64 ff.), and takes 
the view that here the ground was first given by Flavia Domitilla, while 
still a pagan, to her familia, that it was confiscated, along with her other 
goods, on her banishment, and did not come into Christian hands until 
about the middle of the second century. There are many difficulties in 
such a theory ; it has to account for the non-restoration of the ground on 
the occasion of the reversal of Domitian’s acts by Nerva, and even for 
its original confiscation, if it was indeed the burial-ground of a body of 
diberti, who were not without their rights, and it does not certainly 
exclude the use of it by Christian members of the famz/ia before the 
conversion and exile of their mistress. It might be said that Christians 
never share a cemetery with pagans, but the negative is hard to prove, 
and the evidence available is hardly contemporary ; it should also not 
be forgotten that the very first Christians who died in Rome would per- 
force be buried along with pagans, as they could hardly have been from 
the start organized in co//egia for burial purposes, while they would not 
have been admitted into the Jewish cemeteries, as even the metuentes or 
proselytes were not given burial there. Difficulties due to the use of a 
pagan cemetery would arise only when the practice of assembling at the 
grave on the anniversary of the martyr’s death became frequent, and 
this did not happen during the first century. 
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It may be well now to inquire what tradition Damasus might have 
had to draw upon when he set about the task of writing his verses. The 
so-called Feriale ecclesiae Romanae, dating from 354,' does not give 
their names at all, but this omission is not of great significance, for it 
is admitted generally that this feria/e was but a selection of feasts, drawn 
from the same source as the martyrologium Hieronymianum, as the late 
Mgr Duchesne proved so brilliantly in his edition (with de Rossi) of 
that martyrology.? This source was probably the official calendar drawn 
up in the first year of the peace of the Church by Pope Miltiades. The 
names of Nereus and Acilleus, being found in the martyrologium 
Hieronymianum, may then be said to come from that earlier document. 
Can anything be done to penetrate the darkness of earlier times? 
Certain negative conclusions are possible about the methods of Damasus 
which bring with them some confidence in his results. In his verses on 
Sts Eutychius, Nemesius, Protus, and Hyacinthus, he mentions that 
their graves were re-discovered by him, and brought into honour, and 
though this sounds very much like a cloak for innovations, yet the 
sceptical nineteenth century had the satisfaction of seeing the body of 
one of these highly dubious saints discovered in the most irreproachable 
circumstances in 1845. Again, no one has found that to reject entirely 
the very teasing verses upon the memoria apostolorum at San Sebastiano 
is a satisfactory way out of the difficulties they cause, and, if Damasus 
is to be thought worthy of belief when he reports a tradition (whatever 
its content may be) about two Apostles in whose cause much interested 
devotion might have been engaged, then he is all the more likely to be 
giving of what he knew when speaking of two nonentities. 

In themselves the eight lines of verse given to these two martyrs 
present no difficulty in the view that has been taken above of the 
character of the men. Service in the cuséodes was sufficiently near to 
militia to have been so called, especially in view of Nero’s recorded act 
of using these guards in conjunction with the regular mi/ifes during the 
days of the Pisonian conspiracy. They had their own casfra, though 
its site is unknown,* and that they should be called upon to render to 
the emperor services that were discharged for the older magistrates by 
apparitores, as they apparently were according to Damasus, is not sur- 
prising, if Nero was thought to have sent his chamberlains to set fire to 
Rome. That story would not have any credibility if it did not appeal 
to the known fact of his distrust or dislike felt for using praetorians on 
his special missions. The fate of these two seems to have been that 


1 M. G. H. Auct. An, ix, Chron. min. p. 71. 
2 Acta Sanctorum Novemb. Il, i p. (xlix). 


$ Platner and Ashby, TZopfographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, s.v. Horti 
Dolabellae. 
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they were sent to arrest some one, possibly an innocent victim of the 
emperor’s displeasure, and that they, either through a sudden impulse, 
or because of their reflection on the contrast between what they were 
about and a previously accepted Christianity, refused to carry out their 
duty, whereupon they would naturally be executed without trial, as 
being entirely within the emperor’s power, as members of his familia. 
There would then be no acfa for them, and if they died in 63, there is 
every reason for the apparent neglect of them by Roman Christians in 
later times ; the fire came in 64, and the ensuing persecution was enough 
to occupy the minds of all. 

The need for reconciling statements in the Greek Acfa with the 
testimony of Damasus is not obvious, for it is not certain that their 
writer knew Latin, though probable that he travelled in Italy. Still, 
besides what has already been done above in this direction, the following 
points may be added. That their writer should think of the two as 
eunuchs is only part of the Byzantine colouring, along with the exagge- 
rated importance given to the praefectus urbis, and his strange name 
Anianus, but at the same time it is well to note that two eunuchs are 
attested at the imperial court of this period, one having belonged to 
Livia, wife of Augustus, and the other to Acte.’ The A&¢enschreiber is 
mainly concerned with the artistic setting of his dialogue on virginity, 
the importance of which he will be able to enhance if he can work in as 
many martyrs as possible, but he has the clear idea that, if he is to link 
up his story with the holy Apostle Peter, he must do so by means of 
Nereus and Acilleus, who were baptized by him. Can this be a mute 
witness to the degree of reliability he attributed to their story in com- 
parison with the others that he was working into the body of his 
sanctified romance? At all events, there seems to be one place where 
he can be seen at work. This is the choice of the name Anianus for 
the pracfectus urbis. The name shows no sign of being corrupt in the 
text of the Acfa, and yet it is not Latin at all. It may be a chance 
merely, but it seems to be something more, when the name is found in 
the Chronicle* of Eusebius (and in that of Jerome) immediately before 
the entry for the year a.p. 63, and it is given as the name of the suc- 
cessor of St Mark in the see of Alexandria. One might argue from this 
that the writer, not knowing from Tacitus that Flavius Sabinus was 
praefectus urbis for almost the whole of the reign of Nero, and being in 
need of a name, took one that seemed not likely to be needed for 
any one else, and that lay before him in whatever chronicle he was 
examining at that year. If, as has been suggested above, the consuls 
were there given as ‘ Memmius, Rufus’, this chronicle cannot have been 

1 C. vi, 4238, 8847. 

2 Eusebius in Migne, P. G. xix 543; Prosper in M. G. H. Auct. Ant. ix p. 413. 
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the Eusebius-Jerome version known to us which has ‘ Rufus et Regulus’, 
but it is noteworthy that the Zpitoma Chronicon of Prosper of Aquitaine 
has no entry at all for the year 63, not even the consular names. Were 
the entry to be there restored, would it read, ‘ Memmio Rufo coss.’? 

It might be claimed that the reference of the affair of this martyrdom 
to the year 63 is made by the writer of the Acfa in spite of himself, that 
it is exactly in accordance with what the inscription of Damasus suggests 
by calling two men with such names mi/ites, and that no a priori possi- 
bility excludes such a reference. Can the conclusion be thereupon 
admitted that two Germans, under Greek names, were the protomartyrs 
of the Church of Rome? Something has been said of the value an 
argument from silence about their cu/fus would have against this view. 
All but their names and status could have been swallowed up in the 
fire and persecution of the following year, a.p. 64. In favour of their 
existence at this time might be urged the usefulness such an event as 
their martyrdom would have in assisting the historian to explain how it 
was that Nero came to select the Christians as scapegoats after the fire. 
The words of Tacitus, Mero subdidit reos, imply that he had previous 
knowledge of the existence of the Christians before the fire. It cannot 
be said with certainty that he could have acquired this when he heard 
the appeal of St Paul, for it is not certain that St Paul was ever brought 
to trial in Rome at the end of his first captivity ; he may have been 
released after some time when his accusers from Judaea failed to appear 
in Rome. Hardy, in his Christianity and the Roman Government, was 
in favour of the knowledge having come from the report that Felix, or 
Festus, sent to Rome after the trial of Paul in Caesarea. That would 
certainly inform Seneca and Burrus of a new movement in the East, if 
they were still unaware of it, but Nero was hardly in the mood for con- 
tinued and close study of provincial administration at that time. The 
mathematici who?* frequented the private apartments of Poppaea have 
been indicated by some, and the lack of unity among the Christians (as 
referred to in the Epistle of Clement) has been alleged by others. 
These may have played their part, though it may be doubted whether 
Greeks or Hellenized Jews would meddle with a business that might so 
easily be blamed on themselves, and, on the other hand, the disloyal 
Christians can scarcely be imagined to have started the whole onslaught 
upon their brethren. But if there had been, in the year previous to the 
fire, some trouble among the Germans guibus fidebat quasi externis, and 
this trouble had been caused by the Christianity of two of them, then 
Nero would certainly know of it, especially when one of the two was 
called Nereus in honour of himself. The affair would also give the head 
of the Roman church matter for exhorting his followers, when he wrote 

1 Tac. Amn, 15. 44. 2 Tac. Hist. 1. 22. 
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to them all of a storm that was to come, and urged them all to obey 
their overlords and to submit to them, not only to the good and the 
gentle, but also to the froward.’ J. H. CREHAN. 


1 Since writing the above, I have noticed that Lightfoot, in his Apostolic Fathers, 
lip. 51n. 2, refers to C. vi 4344 in connexion with the Nereus of the martyr- 
dom story, but he does not see that his dating of the story to the reign of Domitian 
would make it impossible for the martyr Nereus to have belonged to the cusfodes. 
The man M, Aurelius Achilleus, of C. vi 12992, to whom he there refers, is hardly 
of any use in the present case, as his family, if not himself, can be traced on 
C. vi 8735, where one of them is praepositus ab auro gemmato to one of the emperors 
in the latter part of the second century. Alcimachus as a guardsman’s name is 
sufficient warrant for the admission of Achilleus as a possibility. Again, the 
C. Valerius Achilleus who is a member of the vigiles in the reign of Caracalla 
(C. vi 1058) is in all probability a real Greek who has enlisted after being en- 
franchised by that emperor, but in any case his service in that body would scarcely 
merit the name of militia. 


aiov and airs 


THESE articles on aidy and aidvios contain materials compiled for the 
Lexicon of Patristic Greek, the editor of which (Dr Stone, 14 St Mar- 
garet’s Road, Oxford) is glad to receive any criticisms or suggestions. 

E. C. E. OWEN. 


aidv, 6 (Ion. and Ep. also 7) = Heb. pdiy, 

in Classical Greek: 

a complete period, or tédos, of each particular life, or of all existence 
v. Arist. Cae/. 279% 23-28 rd... réAos Td wepiexov Tov THs éExaoTys Cwijs 
xpovov ... ala éxdorov xéxAntat. Kata Tov abrov dé Adyov Kai TO TOD TavTOS 
otpavod téXos Kai To Tov mdvTa xpdvov Kal Tv arepiay Teptéxov TéAOS aiwv 
éorw, aro Tov dei elvar ciAndws THY éxwvupiav. 

hence it may mean “fe, a generation, or, more vaguely, a long space of 
time, age (cf. ‘It is an age since I met you’), and &’ ai@vos may mean 
always, i.e. all one’s life long (Soph. E/. 1024), or, of the Gods, for ever 
(Aesch. Ag. 554), as in the next examples. 

and also efernity as opposed to xpévos (since time is essentially not 
‘a complete period’) v. Plat. Zim. 37 D-38B, e.g. xpdvov raira aidva 
pipoupévov Kai kat’ dpiOpov KvxAovpévov yéyovey <idy: cf. Philo p. 496 
(Mangey) zpos aidvos xai xpdvov dyAwow, and p. 619 aidy. . . dvaypdperat 
Tov vontod Bios Kéapov, as aicOyrod xpdvos. 

and so in plural as early as Philodemus (1 B.c.) D. 3 fr. 84 and in the 
LXX, v. inf. 
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in Old Testament LXX: 

generation, race of men Sap. 14. 6. 

of a long space of time, age, e.g. Deut. 32. 7 ypépas aidvos the days of old, 
Ps. 142 (143). 3 vexpovs aiavos those that have been long dead: so with 
prepositions dé roi aidvos Is. 46. 9, 8° aidvos Is. 60. 21. 

eternity. 

in sing. as in Is. 57. 15, Eccles. 12. 5: and often with prepositions 
eis tov ai@va Gen. 3. 22 a/., Ps. 89 (g0). 2 ard rod aidvos Ews Tov alavos 
ov el. 

in plur. Ps. 144 (145). 13: and often with preps. «is rovs aidvas 
Ecclus. (Sirach) 45. 24, Dan. 6. 26 ad. 

this world Ps. 89 (90) 8: Eccles. 3. 11 (?): Ecclus. (Sirach) 38. 34 
(in the sensible, material, sinful world). 

N.B. Though ‘the world’ is the translation of both A.V. and R.V., 
eternity (‘the sense of the Infinite’ Plumptre) is {probably right in 
Eccles. 3. 11. 

Nilus, however, takes it of ‘this world’ de mal. cogit. 17 init. 

the world, universe Sap. 13. 9: Ecclus. (Sirach) 43. 6. 


in N.T:: 

of any long time, age, era Eph. 2.7: 1 Tim. 1. 17: Jo. 8. 35 «is rov 
aiova. 

of eternity. 

in sing. «is rov aiava Jo. 12. 34. Marc. 3. 29 al. 

in plur. «is tovs aidvas Matt. 6. 13 a/. eis rots aidvas Trav aiwvwv 
Gal. 1. 5. dd rév aidvwv Eph. 3. 9, 11. 

the present world, age ‘ of imperfection and conflict and trial’ (West- 
cott on Heb, 1. 2), as contrasted with ‘the age to come’ of the perfect 
‘reign of God, Matt. 13. 22. Luc. 16.8 of viol rod aiavos rovrov. 2 Tim. 
4. 10 dyarynoas tov viv aidva. r Cor. 2. 6. Gal. 1. 4 rod aidvos rod 
éveata@ros movnpod. Eph. 2. 2 xata tov aidva tov xéopov tovrov. 1 Cor. 
r. 20. 1 Tim. 6. 17 rots rAoveios év TO viv aidn, al. 

the age to come Matt. 12. 32 oix addeOnoera aire ovre év TovTw TO 
alae ovre év TG péAXovtt. Marc. 10. 30 év 7G aidve 7G épyopévy. Luc. 20. 
35 Tov aidvos éxeivov, al. 

the god of this world, i.e. Satan, 2 Cor. 4. 4 6 ds tov aiévos tovrov. 

the created world, universe. 


in sing. Matt. 13. 39 @/. ovvréAaa aidvos. Act. Ap. 3. 21 dm’ aidvos. 
Jo. 9. 32 éx rod aidvos. 


in plur. Heb. 1. 2, 11. 3 xarnpricOat rois aidvas pjpatt Ocod (‘this 


i. Gao Gt BG 2 2359 BS DS God 
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conception of creation as unfolded in time, the many “ages” going to 
form one “world” Westcott in /oc.). 9. 26 éri ovvredeia Tév aidvwy (ovvre- 
Ava Tod aldvos Or rév aidvwy of the end of this transitory world and the 
Second Coming of Christ). 1 Cor. 10. 11 ta TéAn Tav aidvwv. Cf. mpo 
tov aiwvwy 1 Cor. 2. 7 (cf. rpd xpovw aiwviwy 2 Tim. 1.9: Tit. 1. 2). 
ard tév aidvwy Coloss. 1. 26: Eph. 3. 9. 


in the Fathers: 
Definitions. 


Jo. Dam. fid. orth. 2. 1 7d Tod aidvos dvopa todvonpov éote. . . aiwy 
yap A€yerar. . . (1) H Exdorov trav dvOpwerwv Con ... (2) maddy... 
5 xAiwy érav xpdvos* (3) madw . . . dAos 6 wapwv Bios, kal aidv 6 péAXwr, 
6 pera TH dvacracw aredeiryros . .. (4) mddw . . . od xpdvos, ode xpdvov 
Te pépos . . . GAAG TO ovprapeKTewopevoy Tois didlos ... SmrEp yap ToIs 
isd xpovov & xpévos, Tovro Tois didios éoriv aidv [part (4) is taken with 
some alterations from Greg. Naz. or. 38. 8 (infra v. 1)]. Theod. Mops. ix 
Gal. 1. 4 Swete vol. 1 p. 5 aim... éorw ob piais év broordca yvwpilopevyn 
GAAG Sudornpa, Grws Tore éxwoovpevov xpovov cire puxpov Eire peya, ef Seg. 
Thdt. haer. fab. comp. 5. 6 Sch. 4 p. 399 6 aidv.. . dudornpa te xpovov 
dyAwrixov, wore pév dreipov, Grav repi @eod A€eyynrat, wore SF rH xrive 
ouppérpov, GAXore 5¢ tH dvOpwrivyn (wp, ef seg.: cf. in Heb. 1. 2. Accord- 
ing to ps-Dion. Ar. D.JV. 10. 3 aicv applies to things that are, ra ovra, 
xpovos to things that come into being, are created, ra év yevéoet. Aiwa there- 
fore are not necessarily the same as ovvaidia GG, i.e. not strictly eternal, 
for, apart from the loose use of the word for things of long duration but 
in time (€yxpovos aiwy, aiwvios xpévos), there are things that partake both 
of time and eternity, such as the angels who are created beings but 
immortal, and men who are created but will reach immortality after 
death (the gua/itative distinction between time and eternity, as opposed 
to that of duration, is very marked here). 


i. (1) ife of a man Const. ap. Eus, vit, Const. 2. 72 dvayxn .. . pyde 
tov tov Civ aiava rpaws idpioracba. Diod. Tars. in Ps. 51 (52). 10 (8) 
exec. . . THv éAmida ovk éf’ Eva aidva, GAN’ cis Tov aidva Tod aidvos Theod. 
Mops. in Gal. 1. 4 Swete vol. 1 p. 5 aitv...éorw... dudornpa ... 
Xpovou €ire puxpov cite péya’ puxpov pev os Stray TH ierépay Lwiy ovtws 
Kady’ “6 aidy jpaov cis hwturpov Tod mporwrov aov” (Ps. 89 [go]. 8). 
Nilus ap. Niceph. ‘Theotok. Seipa in octateuch. et lib, Regum, in Deut. 15. 
17 Pp. 1501 ai@va olde roAAdxts xadeiv 7 Ppadiy GAov rod évds dvOpwrov Tov 
Biov’ “ Kai éorar vor. . . oixérys «is tov aidva” (Deut. 15. 17)" Kai 6 
‘AmdorodXos .. . “Ob pi payw xpéas eis Tov aidva” (1 Cor. 8. 13), rovréotw 
ddov tov tis Cwns pov Biov. Thdt. 7m Heb. 1. 2 ris éxdorov. . . ypov 
(wis tov xpévov aiava KxéxAnxev .. . Aa Bid (Ps. 89 [90]. 8): cf. in Exod. 
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int. 46, in Ezech. 26. 21. Gennad. in Gen. 6. 3 ddvorredijs 6 paxpds... 
aidv. Jo. Dam. fid. orth. 2. 1 (dis). 


(2) duration of existence of an angel Did. Al. de Trin. 2. 4 p. 59” 
(133) (of angels) ovd¢ rots aidoiv ciow drepiAnrro: (being created). 


(3) apparently equivalent to éros year, but it may be used in a 
mystical sense Evang. Thom. ap. Hipp. ref. 5. 7. 20 “’Epe 6 fyrav 
cipnoe év madios ard érav érta’ éxet yap év TO Teroapeckadexaty aiave 
kpuBopevos pavepodpar” (Ropes TU xiv. 2. no. 94 takes it literally: it 
is not in his Gospel of the Infancy). 


ii. (1) in sing. time Tat. ad Gr. 26 Gowep .. . of éumhéovres . . . olovrat 
Ste Ta Spy Tp€xovew, ovTw . . . duets ("EAAnves) od ywwwoxere taparpéxovTas 
pev pas, éorata Sé rov aidva péxpts Gv airov 6 rowmjoas clvar OeAnoy. 
Greg. Nyss. ¢. Eun. M. 45. 365 Paris 2. 362 B gorxev oldv Te pétpov Kal 
dpos THs Tov avOpwrivwy Aoywpov Kwycews Kai évepyeias 6 aid Kai Ta évTos 
rovrwv <lvat, Ta 5é trepxeipeva tovrwv GAynrra ... Aoyurpois péver. an. et 
res. M. 46. 121 B Paris 3. 238D OcAnpare Ociw Karyprictar abrdés re 6 
aiiy kai wavra doa ev aire yeyéevytar (Goris otv Gy cin obros 6 aidy, 3 
rapabewpeirar raca dpaty re Kai doparos xriows) (A, B read [instead of 
doa... obros] ra é& éxeivou yevopeva 6 ti more Kai éorw): Greg. has altered 
the aiévas of Heb. 11. 3 to the sing.: though he leaves the meaning 
open here, he probably understands it to mean time c. Eun. M. 45. 
357 Cc (inf.) Chrys. in Gal. 1. 4 Ben. 10. 663 D ri roré éorw aidy, eimé por ; 
xpovos év Hpépas kal wpa. Cyr. thes. Aubert 5 (1). 290 (in Heb. 1. 2) 
ovdty Tay KTuTpdtwv mpoyevertépay Tov aldvos Exe Ti yéverw, GAN’ ev 
xpovw mweroinra, Thdt. in Heb. 1.26... aidv... dvurécrarov xpypa, 
oupTapopaproiv Tos yevyTnv éxover diow: ef paul. inf. aidv ... éori ro 
TH KTioTn pica trapelevypévov diudotnpa ; ef rd ard THs TOD Kdcpov ovaTa- 
cews péxpt THS TvvTeAcias Sudotypa. ps-Dion. Ar. D.V. 10. 3 rots Aoyiors 

. « €0" Gre Kai eyxpovos aid dogalerat, xai aiwvos xpdvos. 

in particular of punishment hereafter, as limited and not eternal Leont. 
Byz. de Sect. act. 10 M. 86". 1265 D A€yover (‘Qpryenrrai) . . . Gre Td Tod 
aidvos dvoua éri dpurpévov xpovov AapBavera, cai Grav ciry 7 T'pady ore 
alwvia éoriv } KdAacrs, ob A€yet, el py) Ext Spurpévov xpovov. 

(2) in plur. “ime, temporal divisions Greg. Nyss. c. Lun. M. 45. 357 
Paris 2. 356 D cirep dAnbis mavras aidvas Kai rav Suaornpa xpovexdy pera 
Tov vidv Kai dua rod viod yeyerqoOa Aéyew (Heb. 1. 2). M. 364C Paris 
360D aca xpovixyn tdgis Kai dxodovbia trav yeyovérwy ba trav alovwv 
xatadapPBaverat, 7 5é rpoamvios piars exrépevye TAS KaTa TO tper BUTEpov .. . 
diaopds. M. 364D Paris 361A %... xriow maca...7@ Tay aidvov 
diagrypatt tapaperpetrat, Kai el tis dviow TS Adyw.. . éxi THY TY yeyoveTwv 
épxny, TH Tov aidvwv KaraBody wepwopion tiv Lirnow (the beginning of 
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time): et paul. inf. rd ... SaBavre trois aidvas Kai mdvra Ta év adrois 
yeyovora. M. 365C Paris 362A daca... i pera tovis aldvas dvodos 
(every effort to go back beyond time). M. 365 D Paris 362 C rovs aiavas 
Kai Tov év tovros témov (tempora et spatia) olov te xadpynpa Sexrixov Tov 
ywopévwv mpoxataBadrAdcpevos 6. . . Sypovpyds év rovras «rile. ta wavTa: 
et paul. inf. 7 8... didws . .. piars oir’ év Térw éoTiv ove ev xpovw. . « 
ovre alaot mapapetpovpévyn ovre xpdvois ovprapatpexovoa. Cyr. thes. 
Aubert 5 (1). 293 «i... 79 @c@ Adyw . . . xarnpricba trois aidvas 
muorevopev (Heb. 11. 3), dvayxn tpoirapyxew airov cal tév aiwvwy dyodo- 
yetv. dv yap... mpdrepov airos Tovis oi dvtas alavas more mpos Td elvar 
mapaye. ras ov év rompaow 6 rounrys ; Tas Se... év Tois bd xpovov b 
xpovwv épyarys ; cf. ib. p. 20 (M. 75.374). Thdt. haer. fab. comp. 5. 6 
Sch. 4 p. 400 16 8¢ “ éroinoew” (Heb. 1. 2) otx otciay rév aidver dydoi, 
GAN’ Sri oddeis ToD Oeod trav GAwv tperBirepos (that d. mean fime here is 
shewn by a passage a little before this zpé ravrwv éoti trav aidvwv... 
Trav wav Stwoiv duaornpa onpavovrwv), and in Heb. 1. 2 rév aidvev .. . 
rounriy eipnxe Tov Yiov, didvov airov eva didackwy, kai radedwv Has, ds 
dei Fv mavrds otrwocot trepKeipevos xpovixod Siactnpatos. 


iii. (1) of a long indefinite period, age (the plural means ‘ages’, not 
‘eternity’, though it sometimes suggests it) 44. Enoch 9.4 ct &... 6 
Oeds trav Ocdv Kai Baorreis rév aidvwr (cf. 1 Tim. 1.17). act. Jo. 82 
6 Oeds tov aidvwv "Incot Xpurré. 10g (18) od... ef pdvos, xipre (Jesus), 
} pila ris GBavacias .. . xai } Spa trav aiwvwv. Ophite hymn ap. Hipp. 
ref. 5. 10 line 21 aidvas dAovs dwdevow. anon. ap. Hipp. ref. 5. 14. 1 
WEya duvy égurvcpod év 7 aiave tis vuxrds . . . dpxouar yupvodv rHv ard 
tov xdous Sivayw”. Hipp. ref. 7. 29. 9 péAe . . . adr@ (i.e. Strife) dws da 
mavros aiavos (every age, unless it can mean all time, eternity) 4 Kriows dAn 
oweornxy. act. Thom. 6 ai dv0 abrijs xeipes . . . drodexviovew tov xdpov Trav 
ei8aipdvev alive xnptocovtes [sic]. Or. in Luc. 19. 22 fragm. 79 (Berlin 
ed. p. 272") undeis ol€o6w paxpav twwv aidvev deqoew 7G TorvovTw.. . 
Aoyoberiw. Cels. ap. Or. Cels. 4.7 pera tocotrov aidva (from Creation to 
Incarnation). Or. Ce/s. 4. 69 5 Geds oiovei éviavro’s twas . . . oixovopet 
dAovs Tovs alavas. 7. 5 mvevpata Ta SAovs, iv’ oitws dvoydow, aiavas 
mpordeBévra. in Jo. 13. 20 p. 230 (122) ovdey aadis diddoxovres. .. wepi 
Tov mpd Tis drwAcias aitijs xpovev F alwvwv. 2. 1p. 49 (9) mpd... wavrds 
xpovov Kai aiavos “éy dpyy hw & Adyos”. Mart. Andr. pr. 12 6 mavro- 
kpatwp Geds Adyos, 6 rpd wavrwv aiwvwv iroords. poem. ap. Meth. res. 1. 
37. 6 rov €& dxnpdtwv Teociv alwvwv rpwrdrAactov eis xOdva “Ypeis (the 
Snake and Sin) érexryvacGe. Eus. 4. ¢. 3. 26. 2 é€ dopdtwy aiwvwv dreotad- 
pévos (so Rufinus de caelestibus et invisibilibus saeculis destinatum, but more 
probably dy unseen Acons). laud. Const. 1. 5 rovrov (God) aidves dxpovor 


‘ > - a ‘ ‘ , » ” oA 7 ‘ 
mpd ovpavod Tovde Kai mpd Kéopov GAXAo. Te. . . dmeipor aidves aiwvwv mpd 
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maons THS Tov Spatav iroordrews ... Kipiov éxvypapovra. Serap. sacr. 
10 (24) Kupue Océ trav aidvwv. nov. fid. form. conc. Antioch, (341 A.D.) ap. 
Hard. act. conc. 1. 609 B (and so conc. Sirm. fid. form. (351 A.D.) p. 701) Tov 
po wavTwy Tov aiovwy ék Tov marpos yervnbevra, al. act. Philipp. 2 cov ro 
Téxvov dvaoTHnow TH TOU Geod pov Svvdpe. "Incod Xpcrod tod BacwWevovtos 
tov aidvey (cf. t Tim. 1. 17), doris 5 mucreveae eis airov AapBave Cwnv 
aismov: cf. 11 (6). Greg. Nyss. or. cat. 35 sub. fin. (v. 4 inf.). ¢.a. 7. 
38. 6 aiwvev . .. pijxos técov diapxéoe avOpwros zpos edyaporiav ; Cyr. 
in Jo. 8. 58 Aubert 4. 5868 (Christ) éorivy dvw ravris xpovov, Kat mavrds 
aidvos dppov éadAera. Thdt. haer. fab. comp. 5. 6. Sch. 4. 400 mpd 
Tavtwv éoTi Tov aiwvwy ... Tov mrav Sriiv dudotnpa onpavovtwr (this 


includes, v. p. 400 init., daidv...éorw... dornpa xpdvov dreipov 
dyAwrixdv, a strange expression which must mean time (in vague sense) 
indefinitely long, not endless time). 8a... rotro xai trav aidvwy elvac 
moti tov Ilarépa wai rov Yidv . . . eipnxe TlatAos (Heb. 1. 2), where, 
however, trav aidvwy is used of “ime in the strict sense; v. his comment on 
Heb. 1. 2 (sup. ii. 2). Gelas. 4. e. 2. 19. 14 mapa tivos exes pabeivy (of 
the generation of the Son) ; GAAad rapa aidvwv ; rpd aiwvwv 6 povoyerys. 


(2) of life hereafter Eus. laud, Const, 11. 13 tis tb Ovyrov yévos . . « eis 
paxpov aiava Cwis adBavarov duebjyaye ; Did. Al. de Trin. 3. 20 p. 187% 
(391) 6 rdvtwv rownrys Kal ravrwv Kparav (év Trois waor 5é tiHevrar Kai oi 
aiaves), e¢ seg. in ref. to 1 Cor. 15. 24-28. Greg. Nyss. c. Eun. M. 45. 
5854 Paris 2. 508C otros... éorw 6 Xpwrds, 5 “rarijp rod péAXovros 
aiavos” (Is. 9. 6 LXX 4), db eroodopetrar ) tav ateAevTyTw aidver 
lon. mart. Matth. 3 (in ref. to the punishment of Herod hereafter) 
Tav aidvwy TovTwv Tavtwv TaTHp éyw cipe (Is. 9. 6 LXX). 

(3) of happiness hereafter Clem. str. 7. 3. 13 (Wuxds) ebpootvyy 
dxdpeorov Kaproupévas eis Tovs dreAevTHTovs aidvas,a/. Or. in Luc. 12. 19 
fragm. 58 (Berlin ed. p. 261) évOa ovx “ cis Ery wohAd”, GAA cis drepav- 
Tous aiavas 7) TOV pakapiwy éoriv dvaravors Kal etppooivy év Xpiote ‘Ina. 
Eus. eccl. th. 3. 14 Tovs dylovs airod rapadyera cis Td mwavtore aitd 
ovveivat, ovxt péxpt Twos xpovov GAX’ «is Grepov aidva. Hyperech. ad 
Monach, adh. 41 drépavra . . . Tis dvarraiceds vot aidves. 

(4) of purgatorial punishment after the resurrection Greg. Nyss. or. cat. 
35 sub fin. os tis eppryOcions abrois xaxias droraxeions paxpois torepov 
aide xabapay drocwhiva Td OG THv piow (these are called rats paxpais 
mepodas in ch. 26 sud fin.). 

(5) of punishment hereafter lib. Enoch 5. 5 év xardpa aiwvwv. 10. 12 
TO Kpipa Tov aldvos Tav aiwvwy. 

(6) with a preposition for ever (in the foll. exs. a heightened expression 
for something not really eternal) éws with gen. or acc. fest. xii Patr. Sym. 
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6. 2 tAnOvvOjcovrat dye ef énod Ews aidvas (8, A, S' aidvos) aiwvwv. ib. 
Lev. 8. 3 (B, A, S) yévovu cis iepéa . . . oi Kai rd oréppa cov éws aidvos: with 
cis Theod. Mops. in Mich. 4. 7 1d... “ kai ws eis rov aidva” evdyAov ort 
&e GAov 7d péxpe wodAod A€yer” od yap ddnAov ws edéfavro ... Twa... eri 
tav MaxxaBaiwy petaBodrynv. 


iv. aiéy both in sing. and plur. has in some of the Fathers the 
sense of a period or periods of indefinite duration on the supernatural 
plane, answering to xpovos on the sensible plane (cf. Philo de mut. nominum 
47 p. 619). The most striking examples of this use are found in Basil, 
from whom the above definition comes, and who says that some dignify 
tos aiavas with the name of eternity, but that he himself regards 
eternity as existing before time and aeon alike, v. inf. 

(1) sing. Meth. de creat. 7. 3 «i pi xpovos pyre aidy eipioxoito érave, 
Gre ov« Fv TéAeos 6 dvdpias (here used as a symbol of the created world). 
nov. fid. form. conc. Antioch. (341 A.D.) ap. Hard. act. conc. 1. 609 C Trois 
Aéyovras . . . Hv wore xpovos 7 aid Gre ov jv (6 Yids) dAAorpious oldev 
i... KaOoArAuxy éxxAnoia: cf. rst Sirmian creed ap. Ath. de syn. 27 I 
(351 A.D.). Bas. adv. Eun. 2. 13 dep év trois aicOyrois 5 xpévos, Tovro év 
Trois Urepkor pions 7%) TOU alavos iors éoriv : whereas in 17 he says did.ov... 
To xpévev mavTis Kal aidvos kata TO «lvac tpeoBirepov (contrast Greg. 


Naz. or. 38. 8 [#nf. v. 1]). 


(2) plur. Bas. adv. Eun. 2. 13 if the Father is older than the Son 
tive... GAAw wapaperpav edpyxévar Gy cio. 7d Tepcadv 7) ovxi aidvey 7 
xpovwv duacrypar; et paul. inf. 7. . . yap xown ocvvyibeaa 7 xpovos 7 
aidow arav dudornpa iroBddde’ érecdy rep xt. Vv. Sup. 17 Kai Tovs aidvas 
Ggvotal twes THs TOD didiov mpoonyopias, ws ex Tod dei evar THs KAHTEwSs 
ravtys TeTuxnxétas. ap. Cram. cat. in Hebr. 1. 8 p. 351" (of the union 
between Father and Son) pi) xpovov povoy aidvey 8¢ mavrwv éréxewa. 
These aeons were created through the Son, for if the Son is one with 
the Father, and there is no interval between Them, and if all things 
were created through the Son (Jo. 1. 3), then, as said in Heb. 1. 2, not 
time alone, nor the sensible universe alone, were created through Him, 
but the aeons of the supernatural world. But these aeons are not the 
same as eternity, for it was by the Eternal and in eternity that they were 
created. This involves a different explanation of Heb. 1. 2, 11. 3 from 
that given elsewhere (vii. 2.c ), as may be seen in the following passages :— 

plur. Alex. episc. Alex. ep. 1. 6 M. 18. 556 .C mis ot diBavov tov Kai 
xpovous Kai aid@vas Kal kaipois.. . Tomoavra airov tore pi <lvar A€yew ; 
Ath. decr. Nic. Symb. 18 GX’ otdev xowdv 7G Adyw mpds tors aidvas* 
airis yap éotw & mpovrdpywv mpd Tov aiwvwy, 5: ob Kai of aidves yeyovaow 
(Heb. 11. 3, v. Newman’s note in loc. Nic. and post-Nic. Fathers), 
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¢. Arian, 1. 12 wav duiornpa év rois aidor perpetrar, ravrwv 8? Trav aidvev 
Baovreds éorre xai rounriys 6 Adyos. Bas. adv. Eun, 2. 13 wavra 8° abrod 
(the Son) éyévero rots rao SyAovore éurepreAnppévwv Kai tov aidvwv. "17 
cimep aldves mavres KaTw. . . THS yevérews TOD Movoyevods voovvrat, abrod 
éxeivov dvres rojpata. spir. ch. 6 § 14 Tov rownrHy Tov aidvur. 

And so Alex. episc. Alex. ¢f. 1. 6 M 18. 556c (where as aiwy is 
equivalent to a plural) was aimv xai ypdvos xai d:aorjpara Kal rd ore, év 
ols 75 “ obx Fv” eipioxera, d¢ airod (the Son) éyévero. 


v. eternity, whether referring to only past or fut., or to both past and fut. 

(1) gen. in sing. (for examples where the plural suggests eternity v. sub 
iii. rand 5) Numen. ap. Eus./. ¢. 11. 10 p. 525 C rovrov rov éveorara ei Tis 
e0éXer dvaxaXeiv aidva, kayo cvpBovdrciopa. act. Jo. 34 wn tpoadoxay tov 
xpdvov tovrov aidva irdpyew. Athenag. supp. 22 f wepi ris “Iodos jv 
giow aidvos, éf is ravres Epvoay kai be js wavres ciciv, Aéyovew (cf. quot. 
from Plutarch ap. Otto in loc. éyw cis wav 7rd yeyovds Kai dv Kal érdpevor). 
Clem, paed. 1. 6. 28. 4 ob . .. éote ravirov aidy Kai xpdvos. sfr. I. 13.57. 3 
6 aid rod xpdvov 7d péAXov Kai 7d éverrds, drap 8) Kal Td mapwxyKds 
dxapiaiws ovviorno. Hipp. ref. 9. 9. 1 “HpdxAeros ... pynow evar rd 
wav Adyov, aidva. ps-Clem. Rom. hom. 2.15 pixpa ra rp@ra rapabépevos 
airo, peydda S¢ 7a Sevrepa, olov xdcpov, aiava. Eus. /aud. Const. 6. 3 
aibv . . . 6 ovpmas ... ovr apy ovre meprypadny Ovytav Aoywpois 
mepuxas dpacba. Greg. Naz. or. 38. 8 aimy . . . ore xpdvos ovre xpovov 
Ts pépos’ ovde yap perpyrov’ GAN’ Srep jyiv 5 xpdvos, jALov popa perpov- 
peEvos, TOUTO Tos didiots aiwy, TO TUpTapEKTEWopevov Tois ovow (repeated 
45 [42]. 4). carm. 1. 2. 32. 79 Alava Onoavpile tiv é~w rédovs. Cyr. 
Collect. M. 77. 1232D (in Deut. 15. 1 seg.) Grav... wepdowpev els Tov 
alava (quando ... transierimus ad aeternitatem), xai pOdcwpev eis ara- 
Oeav. Max. Conf. ambig. p. 162* (Moses) “Incoiv . . . éxe tov mavris 
évra Kal xpdvov Kal alavos (who belongs to all time and all eternity) 
diddoxov . .. aliw ... éorw & xpovos Grav orf Tis Kwycews, Kal xpovos éorw 
5 aidw Grav perpyrac xujoe. Jo. Dam. orth. fid. 2.1 (v. sup. init.) et 
sub fin. 6 aiav 6 ds wavtwv tév aidvey éori mepuextixds, Kai aldv aldvos 
Aéyerat, 6 viv kal 6 péAdwv: ef Sup. 6 @eds aiwvios, GAAa Kai mpoausvis* 
kai abrov yap Tov aiava éroince. 

personified Nonn. far. 6. 179 Zwiv derar obros Ews Sodrxoio -yeveiou 
Apdradis todigor xopnv Aevxaiverar Aiwy. 

(2) in acc. of duration for ever ps-Clem. Rom. hom. 3. 54 wav tov 
aiava tes Cyrp, and perhaps 3. 20 rov aidva rpéxe (cf. vii. r. a): and cf. 
(inf. 5) ¢p. ad. Jac. 10: hom. i. 7. 

N.B. dseipos (also dwépavros) aidy occurs frequently, but the sense of 
eternity in such phrases is due to the adjective, not to aidv, which con- 
tinues to mean age. 
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(3) of the eternal life hereafter ps-Dion. Ar. D.N. 10. 3 jas évOdde 
Kara xpovov dpiopévors aidvos pebefeav 7 Oeoroyia pyaiv, jvixa tod apbap- 
Tov... alavos épixwpeOa. 

in this sense aiwy is said to have a beginning Clem. faed. 1. 13. 102. 2 
Tov... alavos éorw apy TO jérepov Tédos. 

(4) of eternal happiness lib. Enoch. 5. 9 ra érn ris xapas abrav rAnBuv- 
Onoera év... cipyvy aidvos. ps-Clem. Rom. ad. Cor. 19 cidpavOnoerat 
cis Tov GAvryrov aidva. Eus. vit. Const. 1. 2 Wuxi... paxapiov aidvos 
Gavacia terysnpevnv. 

(5) of eternal punishment lib, Enoch 10. 13 1 derpwrnprov ovyrcioews 
aiavos. ps-Clem. Rom. ¢f. ad. Jac. 10 oi ... dpaptrwroi eipeBévres ws 
Kaxol dmroppyrov KoAdcews tevgovrat Tov aiava. hom. 1. 7 dv 8 (ras 
Yuxds) év mupi doBéotw pidpeicas tov aidiva xoracOyncecOa (paul. sup. 
didiws KodaLopevat). 

(6) in prepositional phrases. 

(a) in all these phrases whether aisy is in sing. or plur. the sense is 
Jor ever, but the use of the plural shews that the singular does not 
strictly denote eternity, but az age ; and even the plural denotes strictly 
only ages, and ‘ages ‘ do not connote eternity, e.g. we can say, ‘To live 
for ages if one dies in the end is not immortality.’ eis (rov) aidva ib. Enoch 
24. 470 d€évdpov ob Pbivea cis rov aidva. Ps. Sol. 7.8 al. ps-Barn. ep. 12. 2.a/. 

cis tov aidva cai ére Ps. Sol. 1. 8, 9. 


cis tov aidva tod aiavos Diod. Tars. in Ps. 51 (52). 10 (8) gar. . « 
ti édmida oix éf’ Eva aidva GAN’ cis Tov aidva Tod aidvos. 


cis (ros) aidvas Ps. Sol. 8. 31 “70 dvopa” cov 7d “ &vripov” eis aidvas. 
test. xit Patr. Jos. 18. 1 ipdou ipas 6 Ocds... cis aidvas. Ign. Smyrn. 
1 is rots aldvas. did. 8.2al. mart. Polyc. 21 BacWedvovtos . . . eis Tovs 
aiavas "Incot Xpurrov. ¢.a. 4. 5. 4 al. pass. 

mart, Polyc. 14. 3 S0éa Kai viv ai eis rovs wéAXovras aidvas. 

cis tovs alavas trav aidvwy Clem. Rom. 32 © écra 4 ddga eis trois 
aiavas tav alwvwv. Iren. haer. 1. 1. 5 (It. 3. 1) GAAG Kal Hpas éwi ris 
cixapurtias (the word need not refer to the Holy Eucharist v. Harvey 
in loc.) X€yovras, “ Eis tots aidvas trav aidvwv.” Clem. Q.D.S. fin. Or. in 
Jer. hom, 1 fin. al. pass. 

Serap. sacr. 1 (19) «is tos ovpravras d.r. d., the almost invariable 
doxology in Serapion. 

Or. in Jer. hom. 9. 1 «is mavras Tois aidvas. 


of eternal happiness Ps. Sol. 13.9 4... Cwm trav duxaiwy eis tov aidva, 
al. ps.-Barn. ep. 8. 5 of éAmilovres én’ airov Cycovra: cis Tov aidva. ¢.a. 2. 
21.7 “ dixaws” .. . ddixws hovevOeis . .. “ év dvaravoa érrar” (Sap. Sol. 
4. 7) es rov aidva. 
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of eternal punishment Ps. Sol. 3. 13 4 dxwdea tod dpaptrwrAod «is tov 
aiava,a/. Herm. past. sim. 9. 18. 2 of 58 rov Oedv éyvwxdres . . . Kai Tovy- 
pevopevor Surcas KokacOnoovra Kai drobavoivra cis TOV aiava. 

pexpe (wéxpis) aidvos 1b. Enoch 22. 11 trav xatnpapévwv péxpt aiavos, 
et paul. inf. éxe Syoa aitors péxpis aidvos. 

among the Manichaeans Hegemon act. Arch. 11 droOvyjoxe cis Tovs 
aidvas, cf. 13. 

Ews (rod) aidvos Ps. Sol. 19. 3 (18. 13) “ad? is tyepas Exricev” airors 
5 Oeds Kai ws aidvos. test. xit Patr. Lev. 4. 4, Dan. 6, 10 ws tod aidvos, 
al, Herm. fast. vis. 2. 3. 3 al. 

8’ aiévos Hipp. ref. 9. 9. 4 (ref. to a statement of Heraclitus) 
éore mais TO way Kai d: aidvos aidvis Bacrreis trav dAwv. Or. in Jer. hom. 
20 (19). 9 p. 275 (Jer. 20. 11). Meth. ves. 1. 25. 2 a/. Bas. ap. Sym. 
Met. or. 11 (de morte) 4 (6) p. 534. 

of eternal punishment c. a. 6. 26. 3 oitwes xatadixacOjcovra bt aiavos 
€v TO aiwviw rupi. 

ep. Const. ap. Gelas. 4, e. Berlin ed. Anhang ii p. 200” viv piv dgiav 
rap airav yrnce dixny, peilova Kai eis TO éfjs Sua TOD ravTOs ai@vos AnWerat. 

émi mavras Tous aiavas ib. Enoch 14. 5. 

of the life hereafter Meth. ves. 1. 32. 7 & TH Kata Tovs aiwvas 
daywyp- 

(b) adjectivally with xpovos (Ex. 14. 13: Is. 13. 20: Judith 15. ro) 
Ps. Sol. 15. 14 eis tov aidva xpovov. mart. Matt. 28 (2nd vers.). 

(c) with dro and é& from eternity, from the beginning. 

dd (rov) aiavos Hib. Enoch 14. t éypyyopwv tov aro rod aiavos. Tert. 
lib. de spect. 25 quale est . . . cis aidvas dx’ aiévos alii omnino dicere nisi 
Deo Christo (cf. Dion Cass. Azst. Rom. 72. 20. 2). 

dd (rav) aidvow Clem. Rom. 65 & of airG d0fa .. . ard tay aidvwr 
els 7. d.7.4. ps.-Barn. ep. 18. 2 5 pév (Beds) ore xipwos dard aidvew Kai cis 
rovs aiavas, 6 d¢ (Satan) dpywv xatpod rod viv THs dvopias. 

éé aidvos Clem. str. 7. 2. 12 Oeds €& aidvos eis aidva cwlwr dd viod. 


(7) a name for, or description of God, Eternity hymn. ap. Clem. faed. 
3 fin. line 35 Aidv arderos. ps-Dion. Ar. D.V. 5. 4 aiwv trav Gvrwrv . . . 
airés . .. éorw 6 aiwy trav aiwvwy (cf. Epictetus diss. 2. 5. 13 ob yap cis 


aiwv GAX’ dvOpwros). 


(vi) of a long but definite period, age, era, epoch. 

(1) @ thousand years, one of the seven ages of the world, the belief 
being that, as the world was made in six days, so it should last 6,000 
years, 1,000 years being in the Sight of God as one day (Ps. 89 [go]. 4), 
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the seventh day of creation typifying the consummation of this world ; 
hence they spoke of the world’s ages as seven, and of the world to come 
as the eighth day or age ¢est. Abraham (A) 19 James p. 101™ rots érra 
aiavas éy® (Odvaros) Avpaivw rov Kécpov. id. (B) 7 p. 112° 7d copa cov 
pevet éxi ris ys Ews av wAnpwhdow érraxuryxiAvor aidves (does this mean 
‘seven ages of 1,000 years each’?) rore yap éyepOnoerar rica odpé. 
Meth. Symp. 7. 5 (in ref. to Cant. 6, 8) ras awd ris ovoetdcews . . . TOU 
Koopov ... Tov Oedv obey éEXopévas Wuyas Kal oyxeddv . . . TOU mpwrov 
ai@vos ovaas éxyova Kal yetrovas Tis .. » éLanpépov éEjxovra Bacriooas 
“bn (cf. 6 7 ris mveuparecis dydoddos xapd). Greg. Naz. Or. 41 (44). 2 
6... érra eri éavrov cuvriBésevos yerva Tov werrjaerre, peas Seovorys 
hpepas, iv éx Tov péAXovros aidvos tporeAnpapev, dyddnv odcay Thy abrny 
(the world to come being the eighth age) xai zpwrnv* padAov 8 piav Kai 
dxatdAvtov. Bas. de hom. struct. or. 2. 8 éBdopuy jpépa A€yerar 6 aidv obros 
aAnpotoba «rh. Andr. Cret. method. M. 19. 1329 C mpdabes 8é Kai érépas 
¢ tov am aiwvwv. Jo. Dam. fid. orth, 2. 1 Aéyovra... érra aldves rod 
Kdopov TovTOoU, . . . dd THS Ovpavod Kal ys KTivews péxpt THS KowHs Tov dv- 
Opirwv ovvredcias Te Kal dvaoracews: ef inf. Néyovra 5é Kai aidves aiwvwr, 
xaOort Kai of Tov mapovtos Kocpouv éxra aidves woAXovs aidvas, youv 
Cwas . . ., mepréxovar, kai 6 aidy 6 ds ravtwv tav aidvey éoti meprextixds : 
et sup. dydoos Sé aim 6 pédAAwv. 

(2) of the period from the Creation to the Last Judgement, 6 péyas aiwv 
(cf. 4) 4b. Enoch 16. 1 péxpis jpépas reAcworews THs Kpioews THS peydAys, 
év 7) 6 aimy 6 péyas TeAcoOnoerat. 

(3) of the period from the Creation to the Incarnation, 6 paxpods aiwv 
Eus. ¢heoph. fragm. 6 Berlin ed. vol. 3. p. 20** &... 6 paxpos aiwy rod Biov 
mpd THs TOU wripos Geoaveias ox Hveyxev. d.€. 2. 3 sub fin. p. 86B ti 
7d airiov WW TOU... &vayxos.. . Kal pera Tov paxpoy aidva THs Tov éOvav 
dmapgacGa airov xAnoews. So in Procop. Gaz. in Jos. p. 486 M. 87°. 
1013 B rou év & jpepas aidvos (Jos. 6. 4 seg. typifying the 6,000 years of 
the world’s history up to the Incarnation). 

(4 a) the present world, age, often accompanied by the suggestion, 
expressed or implied, of ‘imperfection and conflict and trial’ as con- 
trasted with the ‘age to come’ of the perfect reign of God (cf. 2). 

in sing. Ign. Rom. 6 ovd& pe dhedAjoa Ta répata Tod Koopor, ovde ai 
Baorrciat tod aidvos rovrov (Matt. 4. 8 rod xéopov: Luc. 4. § Tis oixov- 
pevys). Polyc. ad Philipp. 5. 2 & (xvpiw) dav ciapeorjowpev ev To viv 
aiavi, droAnyopeba Kai tov péAAovra. ps-Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 6 éorw 

. obros 6 aiwy Kai 6 péAAwv duo éxOpoi, e¢ seg. Herm. past. Sim. 3. 2 
6... aidy otros rots dixalous xepwv éorr, and 3. Or. in Jer. hom. 
12. 10 puxpos xpovos éoriv 6 ris Cwns THs dvOpwrivys was Kai 6 Tov rodv- 
Xpoviov ws mpos GAov Tov mavTds éveoTynKdTos aiavos (whole period from 
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the creation to the end of the world [the Lat. misunderstands éveory- 
xéros, cf. Gal. 1. 4 and Lightfoot’s note]), and so pau/. inf. aidv éorw 
dAos TO puxpov Tod Oeov. hom. 18.1 erway... pera Tov éverrara aidva 
Hxwpev Tpds TO TeAa yevopevar THS Cwys. hom. 10 fin. rapadoOyrdipeba.. 
dyyAos . .. peraBiBalovew hpas dro rod aidvos rovrou émi tov péAAovTa : 
cf. hom. 12. 10: 14. 15 Tots waryviows Tov ai@vos Tovrov, al. saep. de voto 
27. 13 Tov dAov aiava, the whole period from the Creation to the end of 
the world, also called in this chapter 6 was otros aiwv. in Apoc. Schol. ix. 
ap. ZU 3. 8. 3 p. 24 6 was eveornxis aidy vit dvopdlerar xara Ti 
éxivovay, @s Sndot  wapaBody tov «¢ wapbévwv. Meth. res. 2. 25.9 7 
dvaoracis, Tov péAAovros pév apyy) ai@vos timdpxovea, rovrov 5é réXos. 
¢.a. 1.8.2. 7. 33. 3 6 Tov mapdvra aidva orddwv dixaocivys évorynoa- 
pevos, and 4. Chrys. in Gad. 1. 4 criticizes the idea that the time itself, 
or the world itself, is bad Ben. 10. 664 B drav dxovons rovnpov aidva, tas 
mpagtes voe tas tovnpas. Theod. Mops. in Ga/. 1. 4 Swete vol. 1 pp. 6-7 
(his view should be compared with that of Chrys. in last ex.). Nil. mad. 
cogit. 17 Ta vonpata Tov ai@vos Tovrov, e.g. the desires and passions of 
human life, bad and good. Thdt. in Gal. 1. 4 “ aléva rovnpov” ob ra 
orotxeia tpoonyopevoe Kata THY Manyaiwy éuBpovrnciay, dAAa TOV TapévTa 
Biov, rovréote THY mpooKatpoy TavTnv Tov avOpwrwv diaywyyy, év 7 Xwpav 
exec 7O tAnppercitv. in Is. 9. 6 domwep...6 Adap tod wapdvtos aidvos 
marip dvopaterat, ovtws aitos (Christ) rod wéAAovros. ps-Dion. Ar. D.N. 
10. 3 (Scripture) roAAdxis ra dpxatdrata rH Tov ai@vos érwvupia xapa- 
xtypie, xai tTiv GAnv... Tov xa’ Hpas xpovov maparacw aidva mpocayo- 
pevet. Jo. Mosch. fr. sp. 51 px xryodpevds ti wore TOU aidvos Tovrov. 


(b) its ruler is the devil (cf. 2 Cor. 4. 4 and Jo. 12. 31 a/.) Ign. Eph. 
17 dvowdiav ris didacKxadias Tod dpxovros Tod aiavos rovrov, al. saep. Or. 
de volo 25.15... xatatvpavvovpevos id Tod dpxovros Tovrov rod aidvos. 
Cyr. ¢. Julian. 1 Aubert 6 (2) p. 6 6 vopuodeis elvar Geds rod aidvos tovTov 
kai THs dvwratw dogs KAorevs. 


this was also, in a different form, an Ebionite belief, Epiph. 1. 30. 16 
duo... cumoraow é« Oeod reraypévous, Eva pev Tov Xpwrrdv eva b€ Tov 
dudBodrov. Kai rov piv Xpurrov A€yovar rod pédAXAovTos aidvos ciAndévar Tov 
kAnpov, tov 5¢ duaiBoAov trovrov remredaGa Tov aidva. 

and Manichaean Chrys. in 2 Cor. 4. 4 Ben. 10. 493D ti... éorw 
“ & Oeds Tov aldvos tovrov” ; ... Manyaio. . . pact tov dud Bodov évraiOa 
A€yerOa, but the followers of Marcion take it of the Demiurge, who is 
just but not good: cf. anon. in 2 Cor. 4. 4 ap. Cram. cat. in 2 Cor. 


373°. Chrysostom takes it of God, joining rod aidvos rovrov with dzi- 
orwv, and so Theodoret. 


or not Satan only but (in plur.) she evil powers of the unseen Or. in 
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Jo. (4. 46) 13. 59 (58) p. 274 (411) ef... . Suvdpecis twos eixiw éorw 6 


Baotixds trav dpyovtwy TovTou Tov aidvos . . . cxoTHTEéov. 


(5 a) (with 6 éAAwv or the like) she future world, age to come, in sing. 
ps.-Barn. ef. 10. 11 6 dixawos Kai év rovTw To Kéopw TepuTare Kal Tov ayLov 
aidva éxdéxerar. Herm. past. vis. 4. 3.5 5 aidv 6 érepyopevos. Sim. 4.26... 
aid 6 épydpevos Oépos éorri trois Sixalois, Trois 5é dpaptrwrois xeypov. 3 ev TS 
aiive éxeivw. Aristid. apfol. 15 Cwijv rod péAXovros aidvos. act. Thom. 21 
Grd pév TovTov TOU Koopov eAevOepwOyoy, dd 5é rod wédAAOvTOS aidvos Cwiv 
xopion. Or. Cels. 6. 35 (some say) éxxAnoias twds érovpaviov Kal Kpeir- 
Tovos ai@vos aréppoav elvat tiv éxi yas éxxAyoiav. in Jo. 10. 30 (18) 
P- 191 (187) xara rov pera Tovrov aidva. 20. 35 (28) p. 353 (311) Sapa- 
perav tov péAXovra aidva dpvovpévwv. ps.-Clem. Rom. hom. 3. 19 (of 
Christ) péAdAovros . . . aidvos Baorreds clvax xarngwpévos. 8. 17 Tov 
éodpevov aidva, al. 11. 17 Tov dAvmov aidva (world rather than eternity). 
32 oi Tov drepov aiava éAmiLovres kAnpovopeiv as Opp. to trav Tov mapovTa 
povov eiddrwv. Eus. eccl. th. 3. 16 sub init. pera... tiv ovvréd\evay Tov 
mavros émurtdvtos Tov veov aidvos, a/. 17 Pp. 191 6 véos Kal Kawvos aiwv. 
Hegemon act. Arch. 13 pera tov véov aidvos. Chrys. in Jo. hom. 60 
(59) Ben. 8. 352 xara rov aidva tov péAAovra. Max. Conf. ambig. 
247°. 


(b) so in plur. (cf. iii. 2) Meth. Symp. 4. 5 fin. év dpyy ris ebhpooivys trav 
kavov aiwvey, Cf. 6.5 ire...& veodaia trav kawdv aidvwy, al. 8. 6 rodiras 
Tov paxapiwy éxeivwv aidvwy (the Kingdom of God, of those so made in 
Baptism). 11 tis droxatactacews Tov Kawav aidvwv. 9g. 2. Marc. 
Sragm. 116 (103) ap. Eus. ¢. Marc. 2. 4 p. 51 worepov .. . tavrnv (odpxa) 
kai év trois péAAovew aldow 6 Adyos eer, } aypt povov Tod THS Kpivews 
xapov; Did. Al. de Zrin. 3. 20 p. 187% (391) was... 6... wdvTwv 
kparav ... dvivara eis trois épebys aidvas py xpareiv; Chrys. in Julian. 
mart, 1 Ben, 2. 672 D rq trav dreipwr aiwvwv éxeivwy abavacia. 


(c) in plur. doth worlds, the present and the future Clem. Rom. 35 
tiva... éoriv ra éropalopeva trois tropévovow ; 6 Syprovpyos Kai warnp 
Tov aiwvwy ... ywwoKe. .. THY KadXovav aitav. 55 Ocdv trav aiwvev 
(whereas the devil is the god of ¢#zs world only (2 Cor. 4. 4 a/.)). 
61 BacwAci rév aidvwv (Westcott on Heb. rr. 3 takes all three passages 
in sense vii. 2 of ‘the many ages going to form one world’, but Light- 
foot, whom I have followed, seems clearly right). ps-Clem. Rom. hom. 
20. 2 6 Oeds Sv0 Bacireias Spicas Kai dv0 aidvas cvvertnocato, Kpivas TO 
rrovnp® Sed600a rov mapdvta Koopov ... TO dt dyabG Sucew imécxero Tov 
péAAovra aidva: cf. 15. 7. act. Philipp. 144 (38) “Inoot Xpioré, 6 raryp 
tav aisvey (but this may here mean simply of a// ages, or of the world, 
ice. the present world). Chrys. de fut. delic. 3 Ben. 3.3404 dv0 rovrous 
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aiavas éroinoev 6 Oeds, Tov piv wapovra, tov 5& péAXovta’ Tov piv dpardv, 
tov dé ddparov ef seg. 

(d) in Origen aidv is used of any of the different worlds or ages 
through which the soul passes in the course of its purification princ. 3. 1. 
23 (22) duvarév .. . é« mporépwv tTwov KatopOwudrwr yevopevov . . . oKEdos 
Tihs, Kat ph... Spdoavra. . . dxddovda rG oxever ris Tints, yevérOar cis 
érepov aidva oxedos dtyias. de volo 27. 15 mrewvwv aidvww cuvréded 
éorw 6 dveotins aidv, wef bv péddXovrés Twes aidves evoricovTa, dv dpyy 
éorw 5 pédAwv, and whole section. in Jo. 13. 52 (51) p. 265 (351) (Jo. 4. 
40) ovre Tous érepxopuévous aidvas pera Tov wéAAovta vevonxev (Heracleon), 
wept Sv dyow 6 drdarodos (Eph. 2. 7). fragm. 10 (in Jo. r. 15) Berlin 
ed. p. 492° pera tiv érixatpov Cany év trois péAAovew aidan. 

cf. ps-Clem. Rom. hom. 3. 6 peperpynpévov aidvos (within a measured 
period) to wéprrov Trupi aiwviw Kodacbévres dror Bec Onoovrat. 

(vii) the created world, universe. 

(1) in sing. 

(a) gen. ps-Clem. Rom. hom. 2. 44 ris das dy durife tiv péywrov 
aiava ; 45 6 év dreipw Tov péyav aidva ws Kévtpov mygas. 3. 20 Tov aiava 
tpéxe. runs through the world, unless it means for ever. Eus. vit. Const. 
4. 66 é&« mpwrys aidvos overaves. Const. ap. Gelas. .¢. 2. 7. 5 Tov 
aldvos dei Tuxtopévov padXov b& havopévov Bpafeia. 

(b) (with ovvréAca or the like) of the end of the world (Matt. 13. 39 al.) 
test. xit. Patr. Ben. 11. 3 ws ovvredcias roi aidvos (v.1. rév aidvwv) tora év 
cwaywyais @vav. Or. in lib. Jesu hom. 21. 1 “‘éws ris oxpepov jpépas” 
irep &v rH Tpady péxpt tis ovvreAcias Tov rapdvtos aidvos dno. de voto 
20. x éav phy Sexary yeved tAnpwH7 Kal 6 aid reAeoHj. Meth. res. 3.17.5 
apo THs TvvTeAcias TOU aidvos. nov. fid. form. conc. Antioch.(341 A.D.) ap. 
Hard. act. conc. 1. 609 C épxdpevov éri ovvreAcia Tod aidvos Kpivat. ¢. a. 5. 
19. 7 TOUTO. . . €oTw voptpov aluviov éws TIS TvvTEACias TOD aidvos, péxpis 
dv Oy 6 Kipwos. 20. 2 al. éri ovvredcig Tod aidvos. 7. 43. 4 éxi 7d réppa 
Tov aiavos dmréoteAev Tov vidv abrod dvOpwrov yevéoba (of expected end 
of world). Theod. Mops. in Gad. 1. 4 Swete vol. 1 p. 6. 

(c) with prepositions. 

apé Marc. fragm. 17 (14) ap. Eus. ¢. Marc. 2. 3 p. 45 (ref. to Prov. 8. 
23) “apo tov aidvos”* évds . . . al@vos évraia péuvyrat . . . Kaitor ToAAGY 
mapeAnrvbdrwv aidver: cf. fragm. 18 (15) ap. Eus. ¢. Marc. 1. 4 p. 23. 
Bas. adv. Eun. 2. 3 p. 239 fin. ovd } tov droarddov Sudvora (Act. Ap. 2. 
36) tiv mpd aiavos iréctacw Tov povoyevods july rapiotno.. Greg. Nyss. 
c. Eun. M. 45. 525 D Paris 2. 469C rd... mpd Tod aidvos tairov éott TO 
Gidiw Kata Thy Evvoray (Eun. ef Ps. 54 [55]. 20 [19] rav aidvwv). Yidv 
. » . €€ abrod mpd tov aiwvwv yevvnGévra in the Arian Second Sirmian Creed 
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A.D. 357; called the ‘Blasphemy’, ap. Ath. de syn. 28 shows that the 
words z.r. a. do not properly mean ‘ from all eternity’, nor are they so 
translated in the Psalm, cf. Bas. adv. Eun. 2. 13 p. 247 fin. 

éré Clem. Rom. 32 da ris wiorews, de’ js wavras Tovs dx’ aiavos (from 
the beginning of the world)i... @eds éixaiwrev. ps-Clem. Rom. hom. 
3- 19 Ta dx’ aidvos év kpyrT@ agios wapadidopeva xypioowv. ¢.a. 5. 7. 1 
dvaoTyoe pas ov mac Tos ax’ aidvos Koynbeiow. 6. 30. 2 TavTwy Tov 
ax’ aidvos ayiwv. 

so with é§ did. Apost. 16. 4 4) yj... momoe abémta, & oddérore 
yéyover € aidvos. Eus. vit. Const. 1. 4 povov trav é€ aidvos axon Bonbévrwv 
a’toxpatépwv, a/. Philostorg. 4. ¢. 11. 7 rooavrn POopa yéyovey avOpurwv 
dony ovdeis xpdvos e& aidvos éyvw. 

So Eus. vit. Const. 3. 58 (59) é« rod mavris aidvos, al. 


(2) in plur. (‘the many ages going to form one world’ Westcott cf. 
N.T. sup.). 

a) gen. Ign. Eph. 8 "Edeciwv éxxAnoias ris duaBoyrov trois aidow. 19 
Tas... épavepwOn trois aiaow (uvorypia); Meth. symp. 5. 4 6 Adyos, 6 
Kipos, 6 ypappareis tov alidvwv dfvypddos. Gelas. h.¢. 2. 17. 28 oi 
aidves of év TOd€ TO Koo pw ex THs wepddov TIS juépas Kal THs vuKTos Ti 
cveracw txovar, Td 5& mpotrdp£ar THs Hpépas Kal THs vuKTos mpovrapsat 


éori tod aidvos rovrov (on Prov. 8. 22 seg.). 

(b) particularly of the end of the world (Heb. 9. 26) test. xit. Patr. 
Lev. 10. 2 GOGds ciue.. . mapaBdoews Hv woujcere emi TH oTedcig Tov 
aidvwv. 14. I émi ra téAy (a, A*. al. eri réAa) trav aidvwy doeByoere eri 
xiptov. Tat. ad Gr. 6 rav xa ipas aidvwv rerepacpévwv. Or, in 1 Sam. 
28, 3-25 ch. 10 Berlin ed. vol. 3. 294"? jyeis of éwi ouvredcia Trav aidvey 
€dAndAvores, ef inf. line 24. 

(c) in comments on Heb. 1. 2 and rr. 3 Or. im Jo. 2. 10 (6) p. 60 
(72) “80 ob wrd.” (Heb. 1. 2) diddoxwv . . . . dre 6 Geds Tovs aidvas reroinxe 
dua Tod viod, év TO Tors aidvas yiverOar Tov povoyevois Exovros 7d Se ob. 
Chrys. in Hed. 11. 3 hom. 22 Ben. 12. 202 B “ wiore: vootper . . . Karnp- 
ricOat tovs aiavas” .. . é€ od Gvtwv Ta Gvta éxoinoew 6 Oeds. Pallad. vit. 
Chrys. ch. 18 p. 71 A was Tov Texvitny Tov aldvwv Kal ronTHY éréyvw 
(Jo. 1. 36); (Other interpretations of aidy in these passages are time [v. 
exx. from Greg. Nyss., Cyr., and Thdt. in ii. 2 supr., in a sense closely 
allied to that given above], an indefinite period on the supernatural plane 
[supr. iv. 1, 2], eternity [v. Jo. Dam. orth. fid. 2. 1 last ex. v. 1].) 

(d) with prepositions. 

mpo Ign. Eph. prooem. rh (éxxAnoia) tpowprpévy tpd aiwvwv eva eis 
dogay, al, Or. princ. 1. 8. 1 Berlin ed. p. 96' xpd rév aidver voes Foav 
mavtes xaOapoi (cf. line 10 éroinoev . . . 6 Oeds Tov wapdvra xdcpov). Meth, 
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symp. 7. 1 Tov mpd aidvwv viod Tod Oeov. Ath. ¢c. Afoll. 1. 20 (of the 
doctrine according to Paul of Samosata) pd aidvwv piv mpoopwbévra 
(i.e. in God’s foreknowledge only), é« 8 Mapias ri dpyiv ris imdpfews 
éoxnxdra. de syn. 28 (1. Cc.) 


(3) the world of men, as in our ‘ All the world knows’ ps-Clem. Rom. 
hom. 2. 52 Mwiojjs . . . 6 ravti 76 aiaéve Tov tod Geod vopov rpopyreioas 
xéopos in same sense paul. sup. ixip wavta rov xécpov). Eus. vit. 
pos p po 
Const. 1. 10 Bacrréi, olov 6 ovpras ody iordpyrer aidv, cf. 2. 22. 
(4) in plur. of other worlds beyond ours (Paradise) Tat. ad. Gr. 20 ra 


8% itp rovrov (otpavov) aidves of xpetrroves ob petaBoArnv wpav ExovTes. 


(viii) (ra) Aeon, a divine entity in the Gnostic (Valentinian) system 
act. Jo. (which uses Gnostic terminology) 104 (18) oix dvOpwrov ipiv 
xatayyéAdw (MSS xatayyéAwv) véBew (MSS o€Ber), AAG Gedv . . . dyyéAwv 
mdvtwv Kai xticewy Acyopévwv Kai aiwvwv drwy (all aeons) mperBvrepov. 
In the Valentinian system the Supreme Aeon is called Bythus, having 
Sige for his consort. From them (or from him) were born, according to 
Hippolytus, who gives the original scheme of Valentinus, thirty Aeons 
(15 pairs) [ref 6. 29-31], or, according to Irenaeus, who exhibits the 
later Valentinian system of Ptolemaeus, twenty-eight, making up with 
Bythus and Sige the mystical number 30 (v. Harvey’s note on Iren. 
haer. 1. I. 1 p. 11 Seg.). The Aeons in the Valentinian system ‘ ex- 
pressed those co-eternal emanations from the Deity that connected the 
Supreme Being with this lower world of matter and of time’. Aiwy is 
Eternity (v. sup. v. 1 e¢ 7) as opposed to Time, and God as opposed to 
man. According to Hippolytus (and to some extent Irenaeus) Bythus, 
the Supreme Deity and ‘First Inscrutable Cause of all’, should not 
strictly be reckoned among the Aeons (v. vef. 6. 29-31), but in the later 
Valentinian system, as given in the passage from Irenaeus which follows, 
he is so reckoned (v. Harvey p. cxviii). Iren. Aaer. 1. 1. 1 A€yovo.... 
twa elvar év doparas.. . tywpact téAcov Aidva mpodvra’ totrov 88 Kai 
[rpoapyiv Kai] mpordropa xai BuOiv xadovow, et inf. (Mass. 1. 1 3) obroi 
ciow oi tpidxovra Aiaves ... ToT TO. . . TANpwpa, TpLxy) Seorapévor eis 
éydodda, xai Sexdda, xai dwiexdda. 1. 26.1 (1. 30, 31: 1. 28. 1) referring 
to Tatian (ap. Eus. 4. 29. 3) Aiavds twas dopdrovs époiws trois drs Ovadev- 
tivov pv@oroyncas. Valentinus ap. Clem. s/r. 4. 13. 89. 6 dmogov 
éAdtTwv 7) cixwv Tod Cavros tpocwrov, TocolTov Hoowy 6 Kocpos Tod CavTos 
Alévos. exc. Theod. 7. 1 dyvworos...6 Uarip dv 76Ancew yrwoOjvat 
trois Aiéor. 64 Alaves voepoi. Tertull. adv. Valentinianos 7 Valentinia- 
norum Deus ad summas egulas habitat. Hunc substantialiter ... Awva 
TeAcov appellant, personaliter vero IIpoapyyv et Tyv Apyny, etiam 
Bython : e¢ sub fin. Habes Ogdoadem, Tetradem duplicem, ex coniuga- 
tionibus masculorum et feminarum ; cellas, ut ita dixerim, primordalium 
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Aeonum. adv. Marcion, 1. 5 liberalior Valentinus, qui simul ausus est 
duos concipere, Bython et Sigen: cum usque ad triginta Aeonum fetus, 
tanquam Aeneiae scrophae (Verg. Aen. 8. 43-45), examen divinitatis 
effudit. Hipp. vef. 6. 29. 7 trav évros tAnpwparos KatapiOpoupéver Aidvuv. 
6. 31. 5 To éxrpwya... 7d dpophov... ris Lodias ... droxwpiLa trav 
dAwv (complete) aisvuv, iva ph... rapdoowvrat da THv dpoppiav oi TédAev01 
aidves ( perfect, not in same sense as 6 réAcvos’ Aid, the supreme Aeon in 
Iren. haer. 1. 1. 1 sup.). Or. in Ezech. hom. 2.2 (haeretici) disserunt ..., 
quasi de evangeliis et quasi de Apostolis, aiévwy suorum fabulas.. . 
exponentes: cf. in Matt. tom. 17. 33 tiv mepi tov aidvey prboroiav 
dppévwv Kai Onreav. 

Or. in Jo. 2. 24 (19) p. 77 (155) tots ri repi aidvwv dvarhacavras év 
avtvyias pvOodoyiav. Epiph. anaceph. tom. 2 p. 54, haer. 1. 31. 2. 7 Tov 
apOpov S& elvar tpudxovra aidvas (inclusive of Bythus and Sige), but in 
epit. lib. pr. Dind. p. 364"* Epiph. speaks of Val.’s Aeons as 32. Thdt. 
haer. fab. comp. 5. 6 p. 399 Baderrivos, cai Sexovvdives, cai Mdpxos, «at 
oi éxeivwv duddoxor taprdAAous Aldvas rperBurépovs tod Syp.rovpyod pdcw 
€tvat, 


(b) of the Aeon Christ (Valentinus) Epiph. 1. 31. 4. 3 ‘Yorepyjpare 
(i.e. the Demiurge) BovAovra: owadrrew piv ducyy twa Aidva xai aOyAvv- 
tov, ard TlAnpwparos 3¢ évraiba éAOdvra war’ dvalyrnow tis YuxAs Tis 


dvwhev ... éOovons... dv... Xwripa xadeiv xai“Opov xai Sravpov kai 
‘OpoOérnv xai Meraywyéa xai "Incoiv rov ba Mapias . . . rapedOdvra. 
elvat 5& abrov has dd Tod dvw Xpworod wai... xadeioOa . . . Xprordv da 
tov dvw Xpurrov: cf. 7. 5. ib. 25. 2 rov Kuprov év rois éoyarors Tov Kdopou 
xpovos . . . EAnAvOévat éwi 7d waBos A€yovew, iv’ éwweiEy 7d wepi rov Evxa- 
~ aA . , s ‘ ’ ~ , >. Ud 4 , 
tov tav Aiwvwy yeyovos maQos, kai da tovtov Tov TéAovs éudyvy Td TéAOS 
Tis wept Tors Aidvas tpaypareias. 


(2) in Zatian Iren. haer. 1. 26.1 (1. 30, 31: 1. 28. 1: cf. Hipp. ref. 8. 16) 
(Tarvavés) dwooras tis "ExxAnoias . . . tdvov yxapaxrnpa ddacKxaXciov 
cuvertnoaro, Aiavds twas dopatovs Spoiws rots ard OvaXdertivov pv6o- 
Aoynoas. 

(3) the use of the word goes back, according to Hippolytus, to she 
Greek mysteries and the Phrygian system ref. 5. 9. 5 év tO oixntnpia, ob 
} pila trav ddwv reOepedXiwra, . . . aiwvwr, Svvdpewv Krr. 


(4) in the Gnostic (Marcosian) system Iren. haer. 1. 8. 1 (1. 10. 1: I. 
14. 2) Tos . . . POdyyous trdpyew trois pophoivras rov dvovc.wv Kai 
dyévvntov Aiava (Hipp. ref. 6. 42. 8). 1. 8. 2(1. 10. 1: 1.14.2: Hipp. 
ref. 6. 43. 1) Ta dvépata trav oroxe(wy Ta pyTa Kai Kowa Aidvas, Kai 
Adyous, xai pias, kal owéppara, xai tAnpwpara, Kal Kaprovs dvdpace. 
I. 1%. 1 (t. 15. 1: 1. 18. 1) (faci Mwioéa) otrw .. . da trav déxa 
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évopdtwv (pas, jpépa xr.) rovs Séxa AlGvas pepnvexéva, Thdt. haer. 
Jab. comp. 1. 9 Sch. 4. 301 obros (Marcus) .. . trois téraapor Kai eixoor 
orotxeios Tos Aidvas deixace, Kai Tovs piv ddwvous, Trois 5é Hpupwvors, 
tovs 5¢ dwvnévtas tpoonyopevoe. 

(5) in the system of Simon Magus Hipp. ref. 6. 17. 2 tpeis . . . éoraras 
aiavas. 

(6) in the system of Menander Eus. h. ¢. 3. 26. 2 éavriv... os. . . in 
Aéywv 6 owrip éxi tH tav dvOpdrwv dvwlev robe é dopdtrwv aidvev 
drecradpévos cwrnpia. 

(7) in the Gnostic (Nicolaitan) system Epiph. 1. 25. 5 pera mdvras 
rovrous mpoBeBAjoGai twa aicxpoy aidva ... Kai éx Tovrov... Kal Tis 
Myrpas yeyovévat Geovs te Kai dyyéAous KrA. 

(8) in the Gnostic (Naassene) system Hipp. ref. 5. 6. 5 “ard cov 
(Adamas), zarip, xai da ot, pyrnp, .. . aldvwv yoveis..., peyadwvupe 
dvOpwre”. 5. 8. 45 (v. inf. x) airy... éorw % mapbévos (Is. 7.14) ~~ - 
tixrovea. vidv, od Wuxikov, ov gwuatixoy, GAAG paxdprov Aiiva Aiwvwr. 

(9) in Gnostics in general c.a. 6. 10. 2 ot piv mreiovs evar Geors 
A€yovow, oi Se rpeis dvdpyous, of 5& Sv0 ayevvyrovs, of 5% aidvas dmeipous. 
v. also fist. soph. 1 Kopt.-Gnost. Schr. (Berlin) p. 1. 25, e¢ pass. Book of 
Jeu 1.1 p. 257”, ef pass. lib. Gnost. anon. 2 p. 335, et pass. 


(10) in the Docetic system Hipp. ref. 8. 8. 5 ovrws . . . tpeis yeyovaow 
aldves, ard tis mpurys apxis Tov SAwv dpxai. 6 péver b Oeds airds Kall 
éavrov rokd tov tpiav aidvwy Kexwpurpevos, al. 7 iowv .. . yeyovdrwv 
GpOpo Kai reAcdryTs Tov aidvwr .. . TpuixovTa yeyovacw aidves. 


(11) in the Manichaean system Hegem. act. Arch. 8 (26) ris . -- 
cedjvys peraddovons tov yopov Tav Wuxav Tois aldo. Tov tatpds (these 
were emanations of the Good Spirit, cf. Aug. c. Faust. Manich. 15. 5). 


(ix) The word aidy is also used by some Gnostics as the equivalent of 
TlAjpwpa, the invisible spiritual world, as distinct from the Kévwpa, or 
visible material world, e.g. :— 


by the Ophites Iren. haer. 1. 28. 1 (1. 34: 1. 30. 1) agi... Tov... 
Xpwrov... civ rH pytpi cis tov dpOaprov dvacracOiva Aidva, Hv Kai 
GAnOwiy éxxAnoiav xadoior. Severus (whose teaching was Ophite in 
character) taught Epiph. 1. 45. 1 elvac.. . év dxatovopdorw twi dvwtdrw 
Te ovpav@ Kai aidvi dyabdv twa Oedv (or perhaps vaguely wor/d, but the 
deliberate addition of x. é. to obpavg, which makes sense without them, 
suggests a more definite meaning). 


by Heracleon Heracl. ap. Or. in Jo. 13. 19 p. 229 (114) TO... 


“*“Hyeis mpooxvvotpev” (Jo. 4. 22) 6 “HpaxAéwv oiera: “ elvar 6 év aldve Kai 
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oi oiv aire eAOdvres”. 2. 14 (8) p. 66 (100) dyoi... “Od rov Aidva 7 
ra év tO Aidue yeyovévas dua tod Adyou” (ref. to Jo. 1. 3), drwa olerar mpd 
Tov Adyou yeyovévat. 13. II p. 221 (71) “Ev 7@ xdopw ork elyev dvdpa 
Sapapeinis (Jo. 4. 17-18)" jv yap airis 6 dvip év 76 Aid”. 

(x) The word aidy is applied in the mysteries of Eleusis to the son 
of the virgin (? Core = Persephone) Hipp. ref. 5. 8. 45 (sup. viii. 8) 
attn ... éorw } mapBévos (Is. 7. 14) 7... Tixrovea vidv, ob Wuytxdy, od 
cwpatixdy, GAAG paxdpov Aiéva Aiwvwv: and at Alexandria and else- 
where Epiph. 2. 51. 22. 10 (addition not in M.) Dind. vol. 2 p. 483” 
TavTy TH Spa ajpepov  Kopy (rovréotw i rapOévos) eyévvyce tov Aidva 
(cf. note Berlin ed. vol. 2 p. 286): cf. Cosmas in carm. Greg. Naz. M. 38. 
464. The Pagan rites described in Epiphanius were said to be held on 
the birthday of Jesus Christ. 


(xi) divine being, of Christ Meth. symp. 3. 4 fv... mperwdéorarov Tov 
mperBvratov Tav aiuvwv Kai mpatov Tov apyayyéAwv, avOpwroas pédAAovTA 
cuvomrciv, eis tov mpecBvitatov Kai mpatov THs dvOpwroryntos avOpwrov 
cicouxro Ova, rov ‘Addy (a very difficult ch. as the Latin translator says). 


(xii) (1) of supernatural powers, possibly good and evil, but probably 
evil only, (v. next ex.) act. Philipp. 132 (2nd vers.) (26) 6 Xpwros. . . ob 
TO dvopa PoBoivra wavres aiaves. 

of evil powers certainly ib. 137 éretdi) karédures THY évtoAny pov .. . KaTa- 
axeOnon év tois aiaow émi teacapdxovta *pépas (v.l. ern): cf. 143 (37) 
(2nd vers.) fin. (unless év rots aiéow can mean for a period). 

(2) of good (angelic) powers ps-Ign. Trall. 5 Opovwv re xai éfovordv 
mapadrAayds, aidvww te peyadeoryntas, Tov te XepovBeip Kai Lepadein ras 
imepoxds. ¢.a. 8. 12. 8 ra Sepadip, aidvds re xal orparids, Svvdpes te Kal 
éfovcias. 


(3a) So with gen. the power or God of, act. Philipp. 132 (2nd vers.) (26) 
dvogdtw To éavtis oTopa 6 aiwy Tov Ppaypovd, 6 éotw % GBvodos, Kai Kata- 
TET. 


(3 b) Origen, in referring to the Naassene (Ophite) system, uses aidy in 
the sense of power, or perhaps divinity Cels.6.31 dxovérw 6 dddoKxovra 
Aeyeew pera 10 SueAOciv bv dvopadfover “ ppaypov xaxias”, rvAas dpyovtwy 
aiave Sedepevas: e¢ inf. “ov. . . EBdope yeyovis xpareiv “TaddaBaa6, 
dpywv ... Hv éxAewas alave oG (Lat. fe regnante) ridyny xéopw davoigas 
(cf. act. Philipp. sup. 3). 

[To be continued } 
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‘THE BRANCH TO THE NOSE’ 


A NOTE ON EZEKIEL VIII 17 


One of the most interesting and baffling verses in the Bible is 
Ezekiel viii 17. In this passage the prophet describes twenty-five men 
standing in the inner court of the Temple, worshipping the sun. Not 
only are these abominations being committed in the Temple, but 
violence is widespread ‘and they put the branch (Aazsemorah) to their 
nose ’. 

Aside from its intrinsic importance, this crux interpretum has recently 
attracted attention because of the brilliant and learned controversy 
carried on by Prof. Charles C. Torrey and Prof. Shalom Spiegel 
regarding the proposed Persian date for Ezekiel. Prof. Torrey sees in 
the zemorah the baresma, or bundle of twigs, used by the worshipper in 
the Persian sun-worship,? and therefore finds that the verse ‘ affords one 
of the clearest and most conclusive bits of evidence that the book of 
Ezekiel is a pseudepigraph’.* Prof. Spiegel objected to this view,‘ but 
his objections proved inconclusive, largely because he failed to support 
them by an adequate exegesis for the verse. 

Nevertheless we believe that Prof. Torrey’s proposed identification 
is untenable and shall suggest a new interpretation for the passage. 

Our objection to Prof. Torrey’s theory is not based on the desire to 
avoid a Persian date for Ezekiel. Even if the passage be taken as an 
allusion to a rite in the sun-cult, it could still be maintained, with 
J. H. Moulton,® that ‘the earliest evidence of the activity (of the Magi) 
as a sacred tribe is in Ezekiel (viii 17), where they are found at Jeru- 
salem, in or before 591 B.c., worshipping the sun, and holding to their 
face a branch, which is the predecessor of the late darsom’. More than 
once Biblical passages have been shewn to be earlier than was first 
believed possible through the discovery of additional material. More- 
over syncretism and borrowing are widespread in religion, and it is 
a priori \ikely that the Persian sun-worship took. over many elements 
from older forms of the same cult. 

It is therefore not because of the date, but because of two other 
major considerations that we oppose the identification of the zemorah 
and the daresma : 

A. The position of the clause makes it impossible to interpret it as 

1 Prof. Torrey’s views were expressed in his book Pseudo-Esekiel 1931 (= PE). 
Prof, Spiegel’s criticism ‘Ezekiel or Pseudo-Ezekiel’ appeared in the Harvard 


Theological Review 1931 pp. 245-321 (=EPE). Prof. Torrey’s reply, ‘ Certainly 
Pseudo-Ezekiel ’ was published in the J.B.L. 1934 pp. 291-320 (=CPE). 


2 PE p. 84. 3 CPE p. 302. 
4 EPE p. 301; EPE pp. 302 ff. 5 Early Zoroastrianism p. x. 
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a reference to a specific rite in any cult. V. 16 is the end of a long 
passage (ch. viii 6-16) that describes the abominations in the Temple, 
while vv. 17, 18 constitute the peroration : 

v. 16. And He brought me into the inner court of the Lord’s house, 
and behold, at the door of the temple of the Lord, between the porch 
and the altar, were about five and twenty men, with their backs toward 
the temple of the Lord, and their faces toward the east; and they 
worshipped the sun toward the east. 

v. 17. Then He said unto me: ‘ Hast thou seen this, O son of man? 
Is it a light thing to the house of Judah that they commit the abomina- 
tions which they commit here, in that they fill the land with violence, 
and provoke Me still more, and, 4, they put the branch to their nose? 

v. 18, Therefore will I also deal in fury ; Mine eye shall not spare, 
neither will I have pity ; and though they cry in Mine ears with a loud 
voice, yet will I not hear them.’ 

Had the phrase in italics referred to any specific rite, its place was 
above, in v. 16, where other details of the sun-worship are described. 
In its actual position, however, it must bear a general meaning or the 
context is utterly destroyed. 

B. There is a widespread Rabbinic tradition that the Massoretic text 
of our passage was changed to avoid a cacophonous or blasphemous 
expression, and that the original reading was ‘afi ‘ My nose’ (referring 
to God) instead of ’afpam ‘their nose’.' The Tannaitic sources 
describe these changes as kinnah hak-kathub, ‘Scripture has used 
euphemistic language’, and actually quote the text in the restored form.? 
These changes are usually known as “ikkune sopherim, ‘emendations of 
the Scribes ’.* 

To gauge the trustworthiness of this tradition of a changed text, it 
should be recalled that the fixed purpose of Massoretic activity was the 
preservation of the received text without change of any sort. Thus the 
greatest Jewish authorities in medieval times could not believe that 
the received text might have been changed, and attempted to explain 
the ancient Tannaitic traditions to mean that the verses were so inter- 
preted but not corrected.‘ The opposition to change being the dominant 
tendency, the clear-cut statement that our passage among others has 

1 Midrash Tanjuma, Beshallah, sec. 16; the Massorah at beginning of Numbers 
and on Ps. 106. These sources quote all the eighteen passages where such a 
change is predicated. Our passage is also included in the briefer lists given in the 
Mechilta on Exod. xv 7, and Sifre on Num. x 35. The Masoretic commentator 


Norzi on Zech, ii 12 quotes all the instances and discusses them at length. 

2 Cf. especially Tanhumaa loc. cit. 

5 A name given to them by Simon ben Pazzi in Genesis Rabbah sec. 49, par. 7. 

* See Norzi on Zech. ii 12 and the Rabbinic commentaries on Genesis Rabbah 
Sec. 49, par. 7. 
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undergone change should be accepted as valid.’ At the very least the 
suggested reading should be treated with the respect accorded variants 
derived from the ancient versions, which are often based upon inferior 
copies and equally inadequate knowledge. 

We thus have two criteria for interpreting our passage: (a) the refer- 
ence to the context, (4) the well-attested variant ’aff/ instead of ’appam. 
On the basis of the context we believe it justifiable to rule out all inter- 
pretations that refer the phrase to some specific rite, such as the Persian 
sun-cult,? phallic worship,® the burning of incense,‘ ot any apotropaic or 
healing rite.® 

Scholars have noted that what is undoubtedly required is some 
general meaning after the words ‘they continue to provoke me’. 
Several such explanations have been proposed but they are not likely to 
commend themselves. 

Thus the medieval commentator Menahem ben Simon of Posquiéres 
suggested ‘they despise me’ but advanced no proof for this meaning.* 
The rendering of LXX ju«rnpifovres, ‘they turn up their nose’, and 
that of Peshitta, mafgu‘in banhirayhon, ‘they blow with their noses’ 
undoubtedly suggested by the word ’afpam, imply the sense of contempt, 
but can scarcely be squared with the Hebrew text. 

Haupt’ arrived at the same sense by claiming that the Syriac samara 
meaning ‘bluish gray’, which is used of eyes of that colour,’ could 


1 This assumption is strengthened by the following considerations: (1) In 
practically all the passages, the proposed reading is by no means homiletical in 
character, but possesses much to recommend it textually, (2) The changes are 
slight, such as an altered suffix, as in our passage and in Num. xi 16, Jer. ii 11, 
Zech. ii 12, Mal. ii 13, Ps. cvi 20, or some other minor changes, as in 1 Sam. iii 13, 
and elsewhere. This is the natural procedure where the desire is to suggest an 
idea without expressing it. (3) The same process seems to occur in post-Biblical 
literature. Cf. Aboth ii 4 ‘ Do His will as if it were thy will, that He may do thy 
will as if it were His will. Nullify thy will before His will, that He may nullify the 
will of others before thy will.’ Here, as some of the commentators have noted 
(Bertinoro, Lipschitz), ‘the will of others’ is a euphemism for ‘ His will’, which 
is called for by the parallelism. 2 Maintained by Torrey and others. 

8 Proposed by Graetz in M.G.W_J. 1876 pp. 507-508, who based his view on the 
alleged use of zemorah in Talmudic literature as a euphemism for the membrum 
virile. See Kohut Aruch completum, Levy Talmudic Dictionary s.v. A careful 
study of these passages shews, however, that the Rabbis did not know the meaning 
of zemorah in Ezekiel, and were interpreting it homiletically. Cf. Ben Yehudah 
Thesaurus vol. iii p. 1350. 

* So Menahem ben Saruk, Rashi, Ibn Janah, Kimhi. 

5 Cf. Harper Ass. and Bab. Letters vol. viii no. 771 ll. 5-7. 

® Quoted by Marmorstein, O.L.Z. 1910 p. 435. 

7 In A.J.S.L. 1909 p. 2; Z.D.M.G. i911 p. 563. 

® So also in Talmudic Aramaic; cf. Gen. Rab. sec. 85: NWO NY PNM ‘His 
eyes were bluish-gray.’ 
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mean ‘nasal mucus’. Hence the phrase is: ‘they send the mucus 
through their nose, i.e. they snort defiance at me.’ Gunkel,' on the 
other hand, arrived at the same meaning by emending 71>} into 75% 


‘stream’ which occurs in Ez. xxiii 20, and by reading byp for by, The 
passage then means: ‘They blow the mucus out of their noses.’ 
Marmorstein * equated zemorah with the Assyrian sumru = ‘skin’, and, 
adopting the reading ’affi, translated: ‘They stretch their skin before 
me’—as a sign of contempt. 

That all these renderings are far-fetched and unattractive is evident. 
We believe that a simpler interpretation is available, based on the 
original reading ’apfi. ‘They send the branch into my nose’ is a vivid 
way of saying, ‘they harass and irritate me’. Having a twig or thorn 
thrust into one’s face is an obviously unpleasant sensation. To heighten 
the vividness of the picture, one speaks of ‘a thorn in the eye’ or ‘a: 
branch in the nose’, rather than ‘a thorn in one’s face’. We may 
compare the English phrase, ‘he placed it under his nose’, where the 
meaning is ‘he placed it beforehim’. The figure is, indeed, so vivid 
that when referred to God it becomes crudely anthropomorphic. The 
idiom is therefore changed, and ’afpi ‘ my nose’ becomes ’afpam ‘their 
nose’. The same process is at work in the “kun in Zech. ii 12, where 
the original ‘the pupil of My eye’ was changed to ‘the pupil of 
their eye’. 

The idiom is of course a hapax legomenon, but the figure of thorns as 
irritants occurs elsewhere in Hebrew : 

Num. xxxiii 55. ‘Then shall those that ye let remain of them, be as 
thorns in your eyes, and as pricks in your sides, and they shall harass 
you in the land wherein ye dwell.’ 

Joshua xxiii 13. ‘ But they shall be a snare and a trap unto you, and 
a scourge in your sides, and pricks in your eyes, until ye perish from off 
this good land which the Lord your God hath given you.’ 

Ezekiel xxviii 24. ‘ And there shall be no more a pricking brier unto 
the house of Israel, nor a piercing thorn of any that are round about 
them, that did have them in disdain ; and they shall know that I am 
the Lord God.’ 

Proverbs xxvi 9. ‘ As a thorn that cometh into the hand ofa drunkard, 
so is a parable in the mouth of fools’, may well mean that a proverb in 
the mouth of a fool is as irritating as a thorn in the hand of a drunkard, 
who in his irresponsible condition uses it to harass his neighbour. 

It also occurs in later Hebrew : 

Exodus Rabbah i 14 DSP> DAYYYA port Sew yaw ‘Israel were like 
thorns in their eyes’, 


1 In Schépfung und Chaos (1895) p. 14. 2 See note 6 on p. 286. 
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Abodah Zarah 46a ; 7. Shabbath ix, 11d an idol is referred to by 
the derogatory epithet »p jy: ‘Thorn in-the-eye’. 

It remains to note that 130) means either, ‘they continue to provoke 
me’, or ‘they provoke me still more’? The entire chapter (vv. 6-16) 
is a description of the various ritual abominations committed in the 
Temple. But Ezekiel would not be a prophet if he failed to see their 
concomitant in the moral iniquity of the people, which arouses the 
Divine displeasure even more profoundly. The passage is now forceful 
and clear: 

‘Is it a light thing for the house of Judah to commit the abominations 
which they commit here, that they fill the land with violence and con- 
tinue to provoke Me,° and irritate Me utterly?‘ Therefore, I, too, will 
act in fury, Mine eye shall not spare, nor will I have pity, and though 
they cry in Mine ears with a loud voice, I will not hear them.’ 

Rosert Gorpis. 


THE TWELVE HOUSES OF ISRAEL 


THE interesting article on the ‘ Twelve Houses of Israel’ by the Rev 
C. E. Douglas on pp. 49-56 has rather an unfortunate footnote at the 
bottom of p. 53: 

The reader who is unacquainted with astrological convention may 
be puzzled as to why East is written on the left, and not on the right 
as in our maps. The reason is said to be that observations were 
made by two people facing respectively South and North. One called 
and the other wrote. When the former (the actual observer) called 
‘left hand’ he meant his own left hand, i.e., East, and the scribe 
made the necessary entry on the left of the plan. 

Such an explanation is quite unnecessary. The plans are astronomically 
correct as they stand. All one has to do is to go out any night or 
evening and look at any well-known constellation (e.g., Orion) near its 
culmination on the Southern Meridian. It will be seen at once that it 
presents the appearance shewn in Mr. Douglas’s Houses : 


N 


E| Iw 


Ss 


1 As in Gen. xxx 31, Lam. iii 3, Ecc. i7, and elsewhere. See Brown-Driver- 
Briggs, s.v. DW sec. 8. 

2 So Jewish version and others, 

3 Or ‘ provoke me still more’, 

4 Lit. ‘ put the twig to my nose ’. 
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No other arrangement is possible for an observer in Northern latitude. 
The real explanation of course is that we view the Earth (or the Ter- 
restrial Sphere) from the Surface, and the Heaven (or the Celestial 
Sphere) from the Centre. It is a satisfaction to reflect that by rejecting 
the alleged ‘explanation’ Mr. Douglas’s interpretation of the Houses 
becomes much more acceptable. D. R. FoTHERINGHAM. 







A NOTE ON A JEWISH DIETARY LAW 


‘ Tuov shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk.’ So many hypo- 
theses have been put forward on Exodus xxiii 19, xxxiv 26 and Deutero- 
nomy xiv 21 that another one may perhaps be excused. 

The main food of nomads is milk. Meat is scarcely used, as they 
seldom kill domestic animals and hunting is difficult.1 We may there- 
fore suppose that in early times the sacrifice which they ate together 
with the deity, thus symbolizing the communion with him, largely con- 
sisted of milk. In addition there were, of course, fruit-offerings, but 
living sacrifices were not introduced until much later. 

In Rome, too, e.g., it is probable that originally no bloody sacrifices 
were offered. It has, indeed, been pointed out that the transition to 
these was not effected without hesitation. Before an animal was 
slaughtered it was sprinkled with wine and corn, the materials of the 
former sacrifice. After the ceremony the king had to flee and it seems 
that the mysterious regifugium derives from this fear of the new type 
of sacrifice.’ 

I should like to suggest that a similarly tardy developement took 
place in Hebrew history. If so, the above-mentioned provision may be 
regarded as directed against the maintenance of a milk-offering along 
with the living sacrifice. ‘Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk’ is a demand to do away with the remnants of milk-offering and to 
present a purely living sacrifice. 

As to the analogous change from fruit-offerings to living sacrifices, 

' traces of it may be found in the Cain and Abel story.* Possibly one of 
the aims of this story is to shew the prevalence of bloody sacrifices over 
fruit-offerings: God accepts Abel’s offering of sheep and refuses Cain’s 
gift of fruit.* 



































1 W. Robertson Smith The Religion of the Semites 3rd edition, ed. by S. A. 
Cook, 1927, p. 222 sq. 
2 L. Deubner Die Romer in P, D. Chantepie de la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der 
Religionsgeschichte, 4th ed. by A. Bertholet and E. Lehmann, vol. ii (1925) p. 454. 
3 Gen. iv; see also A. Ehrenzweig Kain und Lamech in the ZATW xxxv 
(1915) P. 5- 
* Cf. also Gen. ix 3: ‘every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you; 
VOL. XXXVII. U 
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There is one difficulty. Why, if this view is correct, does it read ‘in 
his mother’s milk’ instead of reading ‘in milk’ generally? At that 
period food was not bought but produced in the household. In most 
cases the milk in which a young animal was boiled actually was its 
mother’s milk. As it is well known that ancient laws are formulated 
with respect to the habitual case, the proposed interpretation may well 
be tenable. 

By taking the precept in this way some facts, hitherto of a very 
puzzling character, can be explained. First of all, in Exodus xxiii 19 
and xxxiv 26 the precept appears among the rules for sacrifice.’ This is 
no doubt the most suitable place for rejecting a class of offerings. Only 
in Deuteronomy xiv 21 is it treated as a rule for food, as it has since 
been treated by the Jews. But even here one may still discern that it 
has a different origin from the other rules for food mentioned with it. 
In xiv 3 sqq. a number of animals are specified which one must not 
eat. In verse 21 the law forbids the eating of an animal which has died a 
natural death. Now the final clause follows ‘for thou art an holy people 
unto the Lord thy God’, and then only are added the words ‘thou 
shalt not seethe...’. It is clear that this precept, if not interpolated, 
is taken from another sphere than the rules which precede it. 

Secondly, we know that the milk-offering was common in Arabia as 
well as in Phoenicia.? In the Old Testament it does not occur and yet 
we do not find it generally forbidden. The reason is that when living 
sacrifices were introduced the milk-offering did not remain independent 
but was combined with the new type of sacrifice.* If this combination 
was once forbidden, if the living sacrifice alone was recognized, there 
was no need for further measures. The milk-offering ceased to exist. 

A third point seems to me to have some importance. We Jews take 
the provision ‘thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk’ in a 
very wide sense. We hold that it prohibits any food in which meat and 
milk or certain derivatives of the two are mixed. Indeed, we use separate 
vessels for meat and milk. It is true that this regulation has been 
applied to birds since Talmudic times only and that it has never been 
applied to fish at all. Nevertheless, it is so comprehensive that up to this 


even as the green herb have I given you all things.’ This passage seems to indi- 
cate that—at least in the view of its author—the eating of vegetable products pre- 
cedes the eating of meat. 

1 As in both cases it follows the law of offering up the first-fruits, we may perhaps 
conclude that it is the first-born animal which is concerned. In fact, offering the 
first-born is probably the oldest type of living sacrifice. 

2 W. Robertson Smith of. cit. p. 220. 

3 It may be remarked that in Gen. xviii 8, the only passage of the Old Testa- 
ment which could be taken as relating to a milk-offering, milk is presented together 
with meat. 
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day it has been difficult to conceive how the precept of the Old Testa- 
ment, not supplemented by any others, could be extended thus. However, 
if one should accept the theory suggested here, the tendency of enlarg- 
ing the scope of this provision would have its foundation in the original 
meaning itself. If the provision was directed against the inclusion of the 
milk-offering in the animal sacrifice, it made no difference whether or not 
the milk used was that of the individual victim’s mother, nor did it matter 
what kind of animal was sacrificed: meal and sacrifice being one and the 
same, the simultaneous partaking of meat and milk became altogether 
impossible. We may add that there is one odd detail which now becomes 
intelligible. Jewish law forbids the taking of milk for some hours after 
having taken meat; but it does not forbid the taking of meat after 
milk. When it was forbidden to combine the milk-offering with the 
bloody sacrifice it became impossible to take milk simultaneously with 
meat or shortly afterwards ; but the mere taking of milk was no longer 
of sacral relevance, and consequently there was no objection to the 
subsequent offering of an animal. 

Is it possible that the Samaritan Pentateuch has retained a trace of 
this developement? In Exodus xxiii r9 it adds an appendix to the pre- 
cept: apy’ *ndxd xn may mow nara nxt nwy 2... Does this mean 
that whoever infringes this law is sacrificing a ‘forgotten’ sacrifice, 
i.@., a sacrifice usual in the past but long since rejected? If these 
words are authentic, the Jews may have eliminated them as inappro- 
priate in a rule for food. 

According to general Jewish opinion, the law has a humane purpose 
calculated to prevent cruelty. I would hardly venture to oppose this. 
The worth of Jewish religion reveals itself not least in that it has under- 
stood how to fill heathen forms with a highly ethical content. The case 
outlined is perhaps an example. A religion should not be judged 
according to the material on which it works—this is often crude enough 
—but according to what it evolves from it.? 


Davip DAuBE, 


1 Some of the Greek manuscripts apparently knew this appendix but joined it to 
Deuteronomy xiv 21. However, their translation is not very plausible: ds yap 
mae TovTO, Wael dopadraxa Bice, bre pHvipa (var. piaopa) tort TE O€@ "IaxwB. I fail 
to see what MDW may have to do with the mole. 


2 I am grateful to Professor S. A. Cook for reading, and commenting on, the 
manuscript. 


CORRIGENDUM 


PaGE 163, line 12, for ‘ten Seguelae’ read ‘ tenth 
Sequela’. 
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Le Chanoine Albin van Hoonacher. Son enseignement, son wuvre et sa 
méthode exégétique. By J. CoprEns, Professor at Louvain. 1 vol. 
pp i, 130. (Desclée, De Brouwer et Cie, 76 rue des Saints Peres, 
Paris, 1935.) 

Tus work, written in French, is a labour of love on the part of 
Professor Coppens, a one-time pupil of Professor van Hoonacker. It is 
beautifully printed, of generous size (ro in. by 6% in.) and contains as 
frontispiece a fine portrait of Canon van Hoonacker. It commences 
with a list of 113 of his publications, large and small, and it goes on to 
give a detailed account of these works, which are classified under three 
heads. First we have a series of articles dedicated to special questions 
of Exegesis or of Biblical history and dealing with the books of the Old 
Law ; then we have a set of studies which dwell upon the restoration 
of the Jews after the Exile, and especially upon the religious reform set 
on foot by Ezra and Nehemiah; thirdly learned enquiries into the 
origin and evolution of the Hebrew ritual are discussed, and finally an 
account is given of his great Commentary on the Twelve Minor Prophets 
and his Commentary on the Book of Isaiah. The book concludes by 
setting forth the principles of his exegetical methods and the dominant 
qualities of his work. 

We may note as of special interest (1) his treatment of the docu- 
mentary theory of the Hexateuch. He recognizes that it is a compila- 
tion from various earlier documents, both narrative and legal, and that 
it has been enriched later by various additions and been subjected to 
revisions, Priestly and Deuteronomic. To him the Priestly narrative 
and code appears to be the groundwork. Exodus xx-xxiii and Leviticus 
xvii-xxiv come next, and Deuteronomy last. In both P and D he sees 
many secondary sections. J and E are both of them recognizable in 
Genesis, Exodus i-vi, and Joshua. These continued after Exodus vi but 
are difficult to separate. Moses exercised a true literary activity and the 
religious institutions and fundamental ritual have a Mosaic origin. This 
does not however mean that everything which is formally attributed to 
Moses is directly his. At first he placed the promulgation of Deuter- 
onomy in 621 B.c. It was the ‘torah’ par excellence, but later he 
regarded H as the code of king Josiah and placed Deuteronomy after 
the Exile. He studied very carefully the Elephantine papyri and 
deduced from them the conclusion that the post-exilic religious history 
was under the influence of Deuteronomy. His conclusions on post- 
Mosaic additions, arrived at before 1906, were not presented any more 
after the Biblical Commission had published its decisions, either in his 
written works or in his professorial lectures. It will be remembered 
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that van Hoonacker was a loyal son of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
is in Roman Catholic circles that his authority has been most largely 
recognized. 

(2) In 1914 the invasion of Belgium broke upon him and he took 
refuge in England. For over four years he resided at Cambridge and 
made friends with Professors Swete, Burkitt, and others. In 1914 he 
gave the Schweich lectures, taking as his subject ‘Une Communauté 
Judéo-Araméenne & Eléphantine en Egypte aux vi? et ve sitcles av. J.C’. 
Among other results he laid down that the Tetragrammaton was an 
artificial derivation from mm but was really derived from the older 
Yaho; that Ezra should be placed after, not before, Nehemiah; and that 
the Artaxerxes of Ezra was Artaxerxes II. 

(3) Van Hoonacker opposed the views of Wellhausen. He sought 
to interpret Exodus xx 24-26 as originally regulating domestic slaughter, 
which in ancient times was regarded as sacred, and as having been altered 
later to accord with views relating to the altar of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
It did not therefore imply the multiplicity of national sanctuaries. 

The High Priest was pre-Exilic, the functions relating to sacrifices 
were reserved to Priests and Levites ; these functions were hereditary in 
the Levitical families and the Levites were identical with the tribe of Levi. 

We have only spoken of a few of van Hoonacker’s exegetical results. 
Others are to be found in Professor Coppens’s book, which will amply 
repay the careful consideration of Old Testament students. 

J. Batrersspy HARFORD. 


Book of Treasures: by Jos or Eprssa: Syriac text edited and trans- 
lated with a critical apparatus by A. Mincana. [Volume I of 
Woodbrooke Scientific Publications.] (W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., 
Cambridge, 1935.) 

Woodbrooke Studies, Dr Mingana’s first series of texts and transla- 
tions from the Oriental MSS in his collection, came to an end in 1934. 
The present volume is the first of a second series to be called Woodbrooke 
Scientific Publications. It contains a photographic reproduction of a 
thirteenth-century MS of ‘The Book of Treasures’ (Kthaba d-Simatha) 
written in Syriac by Job of Edessa at the beginning of the ninth 
century, with introduction and translation by Dr Mingana. 

The MS, of which no other copy is found in any European library, 
is described in Catalogue of the Mingana Collection of MSS vol. i 
pp. 1034-1039. It is written in a legible, if not elegant, Jacobite 
script, two columns to the page, and is clearly reproduced in the fac- 
simile. The critical apparatus mentioned on the title-page contains 
only Dr Mingana’s own emendations. 

The ‘ Book of Treasures’, described by the editor as an ‘ Encyclo- 
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paedia of philosophical and natural sciences as taught in Baghdad 
about a.D. 817’, consists of six discourses of varying length, in the 
course of which most things that are perceptible to the senses and some 
that are not are brought under review, e.g. the four simple elements 
(heat, cold, humidity, dryness), the four compound elements (earth, 
water, air, fire), the proof of the existence of God, the ‘genera’ and 
‘species’ to be found in land and air and sea, the organs of the body 
and why they are as they are, the five senses and how they function, the 
varieties of metals and the causes of their differences, the seasons, 
the wind, the rain, the thunder, the lightning, the sun moon and stars, 
the angels, their nine orders and their functions, the resurrection and the 
resurrection body, heaven and hell and what they are. 

The footnotes to Dr Mingana’s translation show that the author of 
the ‘ Book of Treasures’ borrowed extensively from the scientific works 
of Aristotle, from Galen, and, in a lesser degree, from Hippocrates. Yet 
he is no mere copyist. He works out his subject in his own way, and 
claims that at any rate some of his ideas are original (pp. 77, 279). He 
also mentions eight other works which he has written (pp. 25, 94, 126, 
136, 154, 191, 257, 279, 280). 

Of his translation Dr Mingana writes, ‘I have kept to the original 
wherever this could be done without great injury to the right under- 
standing of the meaning of a passage: but in order to render the work 
more readable I felt occasionally compelled to deviate from the peculiar 
method of expression adopted by the author’ (p. xlviii). A cursory 
comparison of a portion of the translation with the original leaves the 
impression that, though one may have doubts about some details, the 
general sense is sufficiently well represented. 

On p. 17, line 2 (after ‘ circumscribed’) several lines (the equivalent 
of five lines of the Syriac) have been accidentally omitted. 

In his Introduction (pp. xv-xlvii) Dr Mingana sets forth clearly all 
that is known about Job of Edessa, considers his place in the spread of 
scientific knowledge, and gives a general account of his teaching under 
the headings metaphysics, theology, psychology, medicine, chemistry 
and physics, music, mathematics, astronomy. 


Adversus Iudaeos (a Bird’s-eye View of Christian Afologiae until the 
Renaissance), by A. Lukyn WiLLiams, D.D. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1935.) 

‘ Every ONE knows’, writes Dr Lukyn Williams, ‘ that Justin Martyr 
wrote in the middle of the second century a Dialogue with Trypho, a 
document purporting to give an account of his discussion with a Jew 
whom he met at Ephesus, and, in fact, showing first-hand knowledge of 
the difficulties felt by Jews in accepting Christianity. But most readers 
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stop there, and many even suppose that Christians did little more by 
their writings to convince Jews of the truth until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century’ (p. xv). In Adversus Judaeos Dr Lukyn Williams 
gives an account of the work of sixty-seven writers who followed in 
Justin’s footsteps between the years a.D. 150 and 1459. 

He divides the main part of his work into five books. Book I deals 
with the Ante-Nicene Fathers; Book II with the Syriac writers 
Aphraates, Pseudo-Ephraim, Jacob of Serug, and Dionysius bar Salibi ; 
Book III with Greek writers from a.D. 325-1455 ; Book IV with Spanish 
(Latin) writers from A.D. 405-1459 ; Book V with (other) Latin writers 
from A.D. 384-1349. The five books are preceded by three pages of 
Introduction and followed by a short Epilogue and ten pages of Index. 

It is a curious and interesting procession of champions that Dr 
Lukyn Williams brings before us. A few of them (chiefly converted 
Jews) have a real understanding of Jewish learning and the Jewish 
point of view; many show little knowledge of Judaism. Some are 
reasonable and persuasive, others are violent in denunciation. Many 
are ingenious, but almost all put their chief trust in the most mechanical 
form of the argument from prophecy! if Jews were not so blind they 
could not fail to see that the chief events of the gospel story are fore- 
told in their own Old Testament. It is not surprising that Jews who 
were exhorted to recognize direct predictions of the Incarnation in 
Isaiah xvi 1 (send ye lambs for the ruler of the land) ; of the Virgin 
Birth in Daniel ii 34 (a stone cut without hands), in Ezekiel xliv 2 (this 
gate shall be shut), and in Habakkuk iii 3 (God came from Paran— 
the dark-shaded mountain); of the Crucifixion in Genesis xlix 5-7 
(Simeon and Levi are brethren, &c.) remained unmoved. 

A vast amount of patient labour must have gone to the making of 
this book, which is clearly and attractively written, fully equipped with 
references to authorities ancient and modern, and in every way worthy 
of its veteran author. What he has done will not need to be done again. 

In a work of this size it is not surprising to find a few misprints : 
centenary (p. 4, n. 4) should be century ; thet hird (p. 64. App. sect. 1) 
should be the third; Syriasm (p. 75, n. 1) should, presumably, be 
Syriacism ; Parisat (p.95,n. 2) should be Parisot ; But a man’s word is 
seen (p. 126, 1. 10) should probably be But a man’s word is not seen; 
spiritually (p. 270, 1. 6) should be spiritual. F. S. Marsu. 


The Letter of Aristeas: a linguistic study with special reference to the 
Greek Bible, by Henry G. MeEecHaM. (Manchester University 
Press, 1935.) 

Tus linguistic study of the letter of Aristeas is really an appendix to 
an earlier work by the same author, Zhe Oldest Version of the Bible ; 
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Aristeas on its traditional origin: a study in early apologetic with trans- 
lation and appendices (London, 1932), in which Dr Meecham has 
expanded his Hartley Lecture into a full discussion of most of the 
subjects which call for consideration in an edition of the Letter of 
Aristeas, to which he has added a translation, with the apology that 
even after the appearance of Dr Thackeray’s excellent translation in the 
S.P.C.K. series, with its brief but instructive introduction and short 
explanatory notes, there was still room for a more literal translation and 
fuller discussions and explanations. 

As an appendix to this volume on Aristeas the present linguistic 
study, with the Greek text and full notes on the vocabulary, is a fitting 
supplement. The text printed is that which Thackeray edited for 
Dr Swete’s Introduction to the Greek Old Testament. The notes are 
made on a different text, apparently that of Wendland. The method is 
annoying, and confusing until the reader gets accustomed to it. But 
this is not a matter of serious importance, though agreement between 
text and notes would have been more acceptable, and the labour of 
adaptation would not have been excessive. 

The word-study is careful and elaborate, and it is not confined to the 
reproduction of information contained in other books, though such 
references account for a large proportion of the notes. As an intro- 
duction to the linguistic study of special books and authors it may 
prove of great value to any young and competent student of Hellenistic 
Greek who wants to begin independent work on such subjects. Older 
scholars will also find it useful, and there are few who would not learn 
much from it. They would probably feel, however, that such informa- 
tion should be published in lexical form. Much of it gives the im- 
pression of transference from a note-book, rather than of careful pre- 
paration for publication in book form. Much looking up of references 
is a weariness of the flesh, even of the most pedantic. 

But the work has real value as confirming, from the side of linguistic 
study, the results reached in Dr Meecham’s earlier work as to the date, 
character, and historical value of ‘ Aristeas’. Since Hody demonstrated 
its ‘spuriousness’, much has been done to modify his conclusions of 
its worthlessness, and to demonstrate the author’s knowledge of Alexan- 
drian customs and titles of the Ptolemaic period, and to support the view 
of its comparatively early date, though at least a century later than 
the second Ptolemy. Dr Meecham has shewn clearly the aim 
and character of the letter, a piece of Jewish apologetic, of the 
late Ptolemaic period. 

A. E. BROOKE. 
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The Parables of the Kingdom, by C. H. Dopp, M.A., Hon. D.D., 
Norris-Hulse Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
(Nisbet, 1935.) 

Tuis book is based on a course of Shaffer Lectures given at Yale in 
the spring of last year. 

After a preliminary chapter on Zhe Nature and Purpose of the Gospel 
Parables, Professor Dodd grapples with his main subject which is the 
idea of the Kingdom of God in the teaching of Jesus, and the original 
meaning of the parables which illustrate some point in connexion with 
it. The Professor follows Adolf Jiilicher (Die Gieichnisreden Jesu) in 
the conclusion that Jesus did not mean his parables to be taken as 
allegories, but that each was intended to present one single point of 
comparison, the details of the story having no independent significance. 
Such details ‘ will be kept strictly subordinate to the dramatic realism 
of the story, and will not disturb its unity’, Moreover, Jesus ‘did not 
feel the need of making up artificial illustrations for the truths he wished 
to teach’. He was convinced that ‘there is no mere analogy, but an 
inward affinity, between the natural order and the spiritual order ; or, as 
we might put it in the language of the parables themselves, the Kingdom 
of God is intrinsically /éke the processes of nature and of the daily life 
of men’. 

And further, ‘the teaching of Jesus is not the leisurely and patient 
exposition of a system by the founder of a school. It is related toa 
brief and tremendous crisis in which He is the principal figure and 
which indeed His appearance brought about. Thus we should expect 
the parables to bear upon the actual and critical situation in which 
Jesus and his hearers stood ; and when we ask after their application, 
we must look first, not to the field of general principles, but to the 
particular setting in which they were delivered.’ 

The idea underlying the expression ‘ The Kingdom of God’ is central 
in the teaching of Jesus—the idea of ‘the manifest and effective 
assertion of the divine sovereignty against all the evil of the world’ 
(p. 50). And when Jesus says, ‘If 1 by the finger of God cast out 
demons, then the Kingdom of God has come upon you’, he proclaims 
that the power of God has come into effective operation and that the 
‘eschatological’ Kingdom of God is in some sense a present fact. 
‘Thus both the facts of the life of Jesus, and the events which he fore- 
tells within the historical order, are ‘eschatological’ events, for they 
fall within the coming of the Kingdom of God.’ 

But Jesus also made use of traditional apocalyptic imagery. Why? 
Because the historical order cannot contain the whole meaning of the 
eternal ‘realities which the human mind cannot directly apprehend’, and 
‘which though they enter into history are never exhausted in it’. So 
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Jesus ‘ points his hearers directly from the historic crisis in which they 
were involved to the eternal order of which that crisis was a mirror’, 
and all the while keeps the traditional apocalyptic symbolism under the 
control of the central idea of the Kingdom of God. ‘The coming of 
the Kingdom of God is, in the teaching of Jesus, not a momentary 
event, but a complex of interrelated events including his own ministry, 
his death, and what follows, all conceived as forming a unity.’ 

Professor Dodd tries to show that the parables, removed where 
necessary from their present setting ‘in the life and thought of the 
Church ’, and reconstructed in their original setting in the life of Jesus, 
have a contemporary reference, and reflect actual situations in his 
ministry. 

It is not possible in this brief review to follow the Professor in detail. 
It must suffice to say that he uses the methods of the Formgeschichte 
School with skill and judgement. If the details of a story are strictly 
regarded as part of its machinery and not interpreted symbolically, 
even the ‘ eschatological’ parables and the parables of growth ‘are 
susceptible of a natural interpretation which makes them into a com- 
mentary on the actual situation during the ministry of Jesus, in its 
character as the coming of the Kingdom of God in history’. 

The work is very ably done, though perhaps it is hardly possible that 
probing of this kind should carry complete conviction. Alternative 
suggestions arise at various points, and various questions insinuate 
themselves : did not Jesus himself sometimes use a story to some extent 
as an allegory? Did he always restrict himself to one point only? Is 
it not probable that he told the same story with variations on more than 
one occasion? And so on. But, at all events, this is a well-directed 
attempt ‘to find in the teaching of Jesus the unity and consistency 
which it must have possessed’. It is by making such attempts and 
testing the results to the full that modern scholarship may hope to come 
nearer and nearer to the mind of Jesus himself. J. W. HunkIn. 


The Sources of the Second Gospel, by A. T. Capoux, D.D. (James 
Clarke, London, 1935.) 

Dr Capovux believes that ‘ the peculiar mixture of order and disorder 
in Mark’ can be best explained not so much by the method of Form- 
criticism, as by literary investigation, and his conclusion is that the 
evangelist was a very conservative editor whose chief task was to 
harmonize three separate narratives into one. These three narratives, 
he thinks, can be recovered from the present gospel almost in their 
entirety. One was written about a.p. 40 for the work led by Peter in 
Palestine ; one about A.D. 50 for the work of Paul amongst the Gentiles ; 
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and one, strongly pro-Jewish, for work amongst the Dispersion under 
stress of the war of a.D. 66-70. If this thesis could be substantiated, 
Dr Cadoux would have placed New Testament students heavily in his 
debt; but the solutions of Marcan problems offered in this book are 
usually both too complex and too artificial to enable the reader to feel 
confidence in them. Difficulties are almost always ascribed to the 
presence and conflicting claims of different sources, whereas not a few 
of them may fairly be held to be susceptible of other and simpler 
explanations. 

It is impossible here to give an adequate account of the motives 
which Dr Cadoux believes to have led to the formation of the three 
sources ; his remarks on this subject repay careful study, although the 
value of the ‘ gains for history’, which he hopes accrue, is likely to be 
variously judged. The three sources as recovered by his analysis are 
printed separately in full, so that the reader is able to work con- 
secutively through each in the light of the reconstruction offered. It 
seems that Dr Cadoux regards the final work of the evangelist himself as 
almost wholly literary in character. We believe that the chief value of the 
book will be found, not in the conclusions to which the author seeks to 
guide his readers, but in his acute demonstration of the difficulties and 
problems of St Mark’s gospel for which a solution must be sought, and 
perhaps still more in the many incidental suggestive and illuminating 


points which Dr Cadoux is able to make through his exceptionally 
thorough knowledge of this gospel. On p. 226, for example, he remarks 
that in the little Apocalypse Mark xiii 32 ‘seems to be intrusive. ‘“ The 
Son” used absolutely does not belong to the universe of discourse that 
has “the Son of man” as its centre.’ R. H. LicHtFoot. 


Novum Testamentum Graece secundum textum Westcotto-Hortianum : 
Evangelium secundum Marcum cum apparatu critico novo plenissimo, 
lectionibus codicum nuper repertorum additis, editionibus versionum 
antiquarum et patrum ecclesiasticorum denuo investigatis edidit 
S. C. E. Lecc, A.M. (Oxonii McmMxxxv.) 

Ir is fitting that the preparation of a new apparatus criticus to the 
Greek New Testament should fall to the lot of English scholarship. 
The achievements of Mill and Bentley, of Tregelles and Scrivener, of 
Westcott and Hort, of Wordsworth and White, and Burkitt, not to 
mention eminent textual critics happily still with us, have placed 
England in the forefront of this branch of learning. The new under- 
taking promises to sustain this honourable tradition. It is a further 
satisfaction to know that while it is British scholars who have planned 
and who are to carry out the ‘new Tischendorf’, they are acting in 
co-operation with colleagues both in America and in Germany. 
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It may be said at once that Mr Legg’s labours satisfy our chief 
requirements so far as St Mark is concerned. The decision to take 
Westcott and Hort’s text for the standard of reference—‘ textum sine 
dubio optimum post hominum memoriam constructum’, as Dr Headlam 
and Dr Souter describe it in their Pro/oagus—seems to me to have been 
right. It is true that recent developements have made it probable that 
Westcott and Hort overrated the text of the great Uncials and under- 
estimated the value of evidence derived from other sources, but it is 
not doubtful that the text of & B in the Gospels is as a whole more 
nearly the true text than any other one type of text attested by the MSS. 
This is the permanent outcome of the textual criticism of the last 
century and it must remain our starting point. To have printed the 
Textus Receptus—a course which found weighty advocates—would, 
notwithstanding certain subsidiary advantages, have obscured the real 
problems of textual criticism in the present age. 

The arrangement and printing of the apparatus criticus are admirable. 
The statement of the evidence supporting the text above comes first and 
closes always with a colon. Variants follow, the evidence for each 
variant except the last closing with a semi-colon. An upright line 
divides one set of variant readings from another set in the same verse. 
The use of the symbol ? for the consensus of eleven late uncials greatly 
lightens the apparatus. The apparatus aims at being exhaustive for the 
evidence of the twenty-eight chief uncial MSS, of fam‘ and fam’, and 
of certain other minuscule MSS (eleven in number according to the 
Prologus; but a comparison with the list in the ednchus siglorum 
encourages the suspicion that XI is a mistake for IX). In addition, 


selected readings are given from a number of other minuscule MSS ~ 


of which the e/enchus enumerates eleven. Some indication of the 
principles which have governed the selection of readings from these 
other MSS would have been welcome. 

In one important respect the new Tischendorf falls behind the old: 
we are given no information as to the authorities used in compiling the 
apparatus, as to how far fresh collations have been made, and how far 
the editor has depended on existing printed texts and collations. For 
instance, do the quotations of fam' depend on Lake’s edition or not ? 
I fancy that the editor has made a fresh examination of the MSS, for 
occasionally he gives information as to a second hand which is not to 
be found in Lake’s apparatus. If this is the case with fam', does the 
same hold good of ®@? Mr Adam Fox has observed elsewhere that a 
considerable number of discrepancies exist between the transcript in 
Beerman and Gregory and the evidence as stated in the new apparatus. 
Working through the first fifty-two verses of chapter xiv I have detected 
four cases in which readings of © as given in Beerman and Gregory are 
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not noted: viz. v. 2 @ reads xa: for py wore with 565 and 700; v. 29 
@ reads ov xa for ovx with 13 ; v. 32 om. xa: @; v. 43 OM. evOus @ with 
DW fam’ fam™ al. There is no means of discovering whether the 
editor claims to have gone behind Beerman and Gregory, or whether, 
as seems more probable, these few little variants, correctly given by 
Beerman and Gregory, have been overlooked. A certain number of 
oversights are quite inevitable in a work on this scale. If a student is 
to exercise any control of the evidence, the first thing he needs to know 
is whether the evidence as stated claims to rest on a fresh examination 
of the MS in question or whether it is based on a previous collation 
which is otherwise accessible. 

A new and welcome feature in the work is the text of Patristic 
quotations at the foot of the page. Here again we learn less than we 
should like from the Introduction. On what principles are the quota- 
tions selected? It would also be helpful to be told in each case 
whether the passage is directly quoted by the Father or whether he 
merely refers to it in a general way. The quotations as given do not 
always make this clear. The value of the citations would also be 
enhanced if fuller references were given. No clear method in this 
matter seems to be discernible. Sometimes a full reference is given 
but more often there is nothing more than the title of the book. 
Occasionally we are given only a Father's name. In cases where the 
edition of the work quoted is provided with an index of Scriptural 
quotations, it is not difficult to trace a passage referred to; but such a 
reference as ‘ Tert. adv. Marcion.’ on i 22 is of very little use: the volume 
containing this work in the Vienna Corpus has no index ; while Oehler’s 
Tertullian, which has an index of Scriptural passages, does not include 
Mark i 22. On iii 22 we are given a Latin quotation with the plain 
prefix ‘ Aug.’. 

Wisely the editor has put out this first fasciculus as an experiment, 
and suggestions for improvement in method are invited. These few 
criticisms are offered in the hope that they may help forward the great 
undertaking to which Mr Legg has set his hand. 


Church and State: Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on the relations 
between Church and State 1935. Vol. 1, Report and Appendices. 
Vol. 2, Evidence of. witnesses, &c. Press and Publications Board 
of the Church Assembly. (Westminster, 1936.) 

WHATEVER may be the outcome of this Report of the Archbishops’ 
Commission on Church and State, the efforts of the Commissioners in 
collecting evidence of present-day opinion on the problem have been 
abundantly fruitful. Volume 2, which contains the documents sub- 
mitted by groups and by individuals who were invited to give evidence, 
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gives a valuable conspectus of the currents of contemporary opinion— 
at any rate so far as the Church of England and the Free Churches are 
concerned. The Roman Catholic point of view is not represented, nor 
is the attitude of communistic secularism—two factors which would not 
be negligible if the issue were raised in Parliament. With these ex- 
ceptions the body of evidence provides a comprehensive and well 
balanced survey of contemporary opinion. This opinion is certainly far 
from homogeneous, and it could scarcely be claimed that the recommen- 
dations of the Report itself rest upon anything approaching a consensus. 
The demand for relaxation of Parliamentary control is on the whole 
more strongly asserted by Anglican than by Free Church witnesses ; 
but against those groups of Anglicans who wish to see restriction upon 
Parliamentary powers are to be set others who sturdily defend the right 
of Parliament to have a say in all ecclesiastical legislation. 

This is not the place to make a summary of the recommendations of 
the Committee. Suffice it to call attention to the main constitutional 
idea which underlies their proposals. The aim of the Commission is 
two-fold: first, to maintain the national recognition of religion through 
the Church of England; and secondly, to withdraw questions of a 
‘ spiritual ’ character, i.e. those affecting doctrine and worship, from the 
cognizance of Parliament. It is proposed that these aims should be 
attained by requiring the Royal Assent, but not Parliamentary enact- 
ment, for Measures of which the Archbishops, the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Speaker certify that they ‘ relate substantially to the spiritual con- 
cerns of the Church of England’ and that ‘any civil or secular interests 
affected thereby may be regarded as negligible’. The crucial question 
as to how far such a policy is practicable under a constitutional monarchy 
like our own receives less consideration than we might expect. 

The Report itself opens with a historical Introduction on the relations 
of Church and State in England. Here there are some points which 
seem to callforcomment. Thus the reply of Bishop Andrewes to Bellar- 
mine is described as ‘ the classic expression of the doctrine of autonomy in 
spiritual matters’. This is surely a paradoxical description of Andrewes’s 
Responsio, which is concerned first and foremost to defend the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy of King James. Of course, Andrewes is zealous to 
outflank the Papalist contention that the Church of England assigns to 
the King all the functions that had previously belonged to the Pope. 
None the less his main interest is to assert not ‘spiritual autonomy’ 
but the orthodoxy of King James and the legitimacy of his ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. And in view of the importance which the Commission 
elsewhere assign to the Scottish tradition, it should not be overlooked 
that contemporary Presbyterians such as Andrew Melville contested 
what Andrewes defended precisely because they held it to infringe the 
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spiritual autonomy of the Church. Again, the Commissioners commit 
themselves to the statement that ‘in strict theory Parliament had no 
concern with matters of doctrine or ritual’. Perhaps the Commissioners 
had in mind the Preamble to Henry’s statute in Restraint of Appeals. 
The medieval restriction of ‘causes of the law divine or of spiritual 
learning ’ to the clerical order is certainly therein approved. But the 
importance of the Act in English history lies elsewhere, and its pro- 
visions afford cold comfort to the defenders of ‘spiritual autonomy’ ; 
for ‘ Canterbury did not gain what Rome lost: its jurisdiction came to 
it from the goodness of the princes of this realm, and from the laws and 
customs of the same. No doubt it had something also that was not 
jurisdiction, and that took no heed of political geography, but jurisdiction 
at any rate and whatever that might imply, depended on the goodness 
of the prince and the laws of his realm.’* Nor did later constitutional 
developements rest in the medieval form which survived in Henry’s 
decisive Act. Parliamentary cognizance of doctrinal issues is expressly 
recognized (subject always to the prior authority of Scripture and the 
first four General Councils), in the Elizabethan’Supremacy Act, and in 
the Prayer Book itself the Ornaments rubric attests a Parliamentary 
jurisdiction in ritual. In a statement of the constitutional theory of 
Anglicanism, these positive declarations should be allowed their weight 
alongside negative inferences from the .Royal Declaration prefixed to 
the Articles. 

It should be added, however, that those historical sections in the 
body of the Report, to which, as I think, exception may be fairly taken, 
receive a sufficient corrective in Appendix I, a historical survey of the 
relations of Church and State in England, written by Sir Lewis Dibdin 
and Mr A. L. Smith for the Report of the Commission of 1916, and 
reprinted therefrom by the Commission which has just reported. 

J. M. CREED. 


From Christ to Constantine: The Rise and Growth of the Early Church, 
by JAMES MACKINNON, pp. xvi+584. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
1936.) 

THE third part of Dr Mackinnon’s trilogy (cf. 7.7.S. xxxvi, pp. 305- 
308) is, in his own words, ‘not a mere text-book, but a reasoned and 
critical survey of the evolution of the Early Church’ from the standpoint 
‘of the independent historian’. At the same time it is at least so far 
a text-book that it attempts to ‘guide .. . a new generation of students 
in this field of study’ by a revision and enlargement of lectures delivered 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

The first part of the book covers the field of the earlier volumes. 

1 Kenneth Pickthorn Early Tudor Government: Henry VIII p. 202. 
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Room is found for a survey of the preparation for the Gospel (pp. 1-57). 
A short account of Jesus and the founding of the Church leads to a 
lengthy discussion of St Paul and sub-apostolic Christianity. Though 
this deals with subjects which were not the chief concern of ‘ The 
Gospel in the Early Church’, it is not until page 233 that the book 
really breaks fresh ground. Part V, the kernel of the volume, describes 
the emergence of the Catholic Church (pp. 233-446), and is followed 
by shorter accounts of Catholicism and Culture, and the Victory of the 
Catholic Church. 

Dr Mackinnon’s personal views are everywhere apparent. Early 
Christianity, he claims with much reason, was free and varied ; liberty 
was crushed and thought stereotyped as the church became institu- 
tionalized. Greek thought, the mysteries and superstition drew Christians 
farther away from the mind of Jesus. The author shows a special anti- 
pathy to the Logos-doctrine, to Nicene Trinitarianism, and to ecclesi- 
asticism, particularly as seen in Cyprian’s episcopal theory and practice. 
One may not agree with Dr Mackinnon’s account. One may even 
question whether he has completely that independence which ‘is not 
always conspicuous in the case of the purely ecclesiastical historian’ 
(p. x). Nevertheless, the intention not merely to record, but also to 
judge, the development of Catholicism, gives the book a value which no 
mere chronicle could have. Unfortunately, these judgements are fre- 
quently lost in a mass of picture-drawing which unduly slows up the 
story. The workmanship cannot compare with the sure grasp and light 
touch of Lietzmann’s second volume. 

The author reveals wide reading, but he has not been able to keep 
pace with the work of the last few years. He has apparently not used 
La Piana’s valuable articles on the early Roman church, nor Caspar on 
the Papacy. In a long list of books on Christianity and the Mysteries, 
no work by Halliday or Nock occurs ; over a page of Constantinian 
bibliography fails to include Baynes’s Constantine the Great and the 
Christian Church. Lesser blemishes, though of 0 great importance 
in themselves, detract from the authority of the work. Thus, while 
Brandt’s rejection of Lactantius’s authorship of the De Mortibus Persecu- 
torum is noted, we are not told that he confessed himself converted by 
Pichon. The text of Porphyry against the Christians should be quoted 
from Harnack’s collection issued in 1916 by the Prussian Academy, 
not from the few statements in his Mission. It is strange to see the 
Pliny-Trajan correspondence quoted, without hint of the usual numera- 
tion, from ‘Select Letters of Pliny’, ed. by Pritchard and Bernard ! 

Too numerous also are slight slips such as the dating, no doubt unin- 
tentional, of Paul of Samosata in the fifth century (p. 235), and of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia at the beginning of the fourth (p. 206). 
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Hilarian, acting proconsul of Africa, appears as consul (p. 248), and 
Callistus’s ‘ paenitentia functis’ (Tert. Pudic. 1) is translated ‘do peni- 
tence’. 

Of the treatment of more important and more disputable matters, let 
Dr Mackinnon’s views on the persecutions suffice as an example. Like 
many others, he finds it difficult to reach a firm conclusion concerning 
the legal aspect of the earlier attacks on the church, but he seems to 
involve himself in unnecessary difficulties. Christianity, he says, decame 
an illegal cult towards the close of Nero’s reign (p. 125). He is con- 
vinced by Merrill’s view that under Trajan Christians were punished 
as members of ‘collegia’ (p. 186), and accepts De Rossi’s suggestion, 
sufficiently refuted by Walzing, that in Tertullian’s time the churches 
had the legal status of benefit societies (p. 282). He says that only 
those suspected of Christianity were called upon by Decius to sacrifice 
(pp. 288-290), that Gallienus made Christianity a ‘religio licita’ (p. 294), 
and that there really was an Zdict of Milan, of which Lactantius gives 
the original text (p. 535, n. 31). 

To conclude, a book half the length might have been a challenging 
account of early Christianity ; but in passing from the broad lines to the 
details, Dr Mackinnon has perhaps ‘escaped his own notice’ writing 
a text-book which is not quite worthy of the scholarship to which we 
owe Luther and the Reformation. 

A great number of printers’ errors have been allowed to remain 
uncorrected. In a note on page 562 there are four. 

S. L. GREENSLADE. 


Antike und Christentum. Kultur- und religionsgeschichtliche Studien, 
Band V, Heft 1, by F. J. D6tGER, pp. 80, 2 plates. (Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1936.) 

THis new instalment of an excellent series gives two excellent studies. 
The first, Zumen Christi, is concerned with Christian hymns and thanks- 
givings uttered at evening when the lamps were lit, and shews their 
connexion with ancient customs of greeting light at morning and 
evening. This is an important phase of the natural piety by which 
men’s days were bound together; we do not hear much of it since it 
was taken for granted. (On greeting of the sun in the morning, dis- 
cussed pp. 2, 4, cf. Plato, Sympos., p. 220d and C. Koch, Gestirn- 
verehrung im alten Italien.) Wave we not to reckon with this as a 
factor in descriptions of God as light and life? The second study deals 
with Gregory Nazianzen’s account of his mother Nonna and her zealous 
faith and uncompromising attitude towards pagans: it is full of useful 
material. The part closes with notes on Constantine’s colossus at 
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Rome, the feast of the Purification, the burying of dolls with the dead, 
the description of an embryo as fecus, and Xpurropopos as a compli- 
mentary title. A. D. Nock. 


Die Taufwasserweihegebete, by HuBert Scueiwt. Liturgiegeschicht- 
liche Quellen und Forschungen. Heft 29 pp. x + 104. (Aschendorff, 
Miinster i/W., 1935.) 


THE ancient formulas for the Blessing of the baptismal font have a 
great interest of their own. They also invite comparison on the one 
hand with the Eastern ceremony of Blessing the Water at Epiphany, 
and on the other hand with the Eucharistic Consecration. In all three 
the development that takes place shews similar lines of progress, when 
due regard is had to the essential differences that underlie the three. 
For the ceremony of Epiphany is of no sacramental importance ; and, 
in regard to the two others that are sacramental, the difference is great 
between the blessing at Baptism, which is unessential, and the consecra- 
tion in the Eucharist, which is vitally necessary. 

Dr Scheidt has set out in an attractive form what is needed for the 
purpose of such a comparison. He describes the documents to be 
compared, both Eastern and Western, adding some important patristic 
material to that of the rites themselves. Then in three sets of tables 
in parallel columns—Greek-Syrian, Egyptian, and Western—he lays 
out the matter. The first set requires seven parallel columns, occupy- 
ing a whole opening. The second set requires only four columns, on a 
single side ; the third requires only three. The reader therefore has the 
whole problem laid clear before his eye. The editor’s comments on 
this comparison of texts are business-like and valuable. In a second 
section of his book, looking at the material as a whole, he considers the 
principal terms and conceptions which emerge from it. In an appendix 
of a dozen pages he prints sixteen illustrative texts. The book is a 
pleasure to read ; and the point with which it deals, though not of first- 
class importance, is of considerable interest. 


Das Rimische Capitulare Evangeliorum, by THEODOR KtauserR. Vol. i 
pp. cxx+197. (Aschendorff, Miinster i/W., 1935.) 


Dr KLauser publishes, in the 28th volume of Liturgiegeschichtliche 
Quellen und Forschungen, the first part of his study of the history of the 
List of Roman Liturgical Gospels, which is to be followed by two more 
volumes. It comes out very soon after the similar book published by 
the Alcuin Club (Collections, No. xxx) only last year. The two 
investigators of this bit of history have covered much the same ground 
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in MS research, and come, so far as the earliest part of the period is 
concerned, to very much the same conclusions. This is especially 
satisfactory, because hitherto explorers of this tract of country had not 
succeeded in finding the main roads. Dr Klauser distinguishes four 
types representing the earliest capitularies, or lists, available. On the 
basis of a long list compiled from many Catalogues of known MSS 
bearing on the subject in the medieval period, from the eighth 
to the fifteenth century, he isolates four representative types and 
prints a text of each, drawn from some half dozen MSS of the 
type. Thus, one has an authoritative text, with a collation in foot- 
notes of important allied MSS. This is very valuable, and so are 
the detailed descriptions given of the selected MSS. But this is 
only the starting-point. The ancestors are identified and we are intro- 
duced to them: but the subsequent history of their progeny has only 
started in Dr Klauser’s first volume. The Alcuin Club’s book carried 
the history farther, and went into some of the perplexing ramifications 
of the family. It will be very interesting to see how far in Dr Klauser’s 
further volumes the agreement with it continues. He has done much 
and promises more yet. All good wishes for the completion of his 
plan. W. H. FRERE. 


The Holy English Carthusian Martyrs, pp. 165, edited by the Rev. 
G. W. S. Curtis. (S.P.C.K., London, 1935.) 


Tuis work makes available for English readers the last, and for most 
purposes the best, draft of Dom Maurice Chauncy’s narration of the 
sufferings of the English Carthusians who, in the face of King 
Henry VIII’s demands, preserved their integrity of conscience at the 
cost of life or exile. It has been undertaken on the initiative of a group 
of Old Carthusians, from among whom Bishop Frere contributes a 
Foreword, and Mr A. F. Radcliffe supplies an excellent English version 
facing the Latin text, which is that of the hitherto unpublished manu- 
script in the possession of the Rev. C. H. Bickerton Hudson, formerly 
known as MS Phillips 743. Miss E. M. Thompson made the transcript 
and provided the short historical introduction. The volume, which 
takes its place in the Church Historical Society series, is very pleasantly 
produced and adorned with seven full-page plates, six of which repro- 
duce fine sixteenth-century drawings illustrating the martyrdoms. 

It is a book that deserves a wide public. As Mr Radcliffe presents 
the story in English it is thoroughly readable. In itself, it is very 
moving. These Carthusian monks were typical Englishmen who did 
their best to keep out of trouble and, when that proved impossible 
without shame, proceeded to do the noblest thing that men can do, 
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simply and unpretentiously. At times, as when it describes the pre- 
paration of the members of the London Charterhouse for their ordeal, 
the story reaches moral sublimity. But it is a very disturbing story. 
One cannot help looking past the Carthusians to the crowds of equally 
typical Englishmen in the background, who bear a share of responsi- 
bility for having driven these monks into their intolerable dilemma. 
The view suggests the reflexion that our race enjoys no immunity from 
ugly political passions, or perhaps is liable to apathy and indifference no 
less unworthy. 

The publication of a text such as this might have been matter for a 
bulky volume, but no doubt the editor has done wisely to keep down 
its proportions. As it is, the reader is provided with all necessary help, 
with perhaps one exception. The story here presented is the fourth, or 
rather the fifth known draft by the same author. What, the reader may 
ask himself with some excusable sense of mystification, is the meaning 
of this repeated redrafting? And he has to content himself with such 
a reply as that this last draft was written ‘probably as an appeal for 
monetary aid’. But the series seems to exhibit quite clearly a develope- 
ment of thought. The first draft, written in 1547 at the request of the 
Prior of Val de Grace, immediately on arrival at Bruges, is a simple 
report to the Veneradiles Patres et praedilecti in Christo fratres for sub- 
mission to the forthcoming General Chapter. (The text is printed in 
Analecta Bollandiana, volume vi.) Two years later, Chauncy com- 
pleted a much more pretentious work, cast in the form of an Epistle to 
the Prior of the Grande Chartreuse, but evidently intended to offer a 
full ‘legend’ for the English Carthusian martyrs. A great part of it is 
occupied with evidence of heroic virtue before martyrdom and of 
attainment of glory after it. The political situation that had occasioned 
their sufferings receives comparatively slight attention. The great 
matter is that the Order has acquired a group of advocates in heaven. 
The follies of an earthly king who had just gone the way of all flesh 
ceased to be significant. The Carthusian refugees had not yet 
accepted their expulsion from England as permanent. The first draft 
ends with the observation that the grant of the London Charter- 
house to Sir Edward North had resulted in its mundatio; it was of 
interest to the Carthusians to know that they had a good tenant in their 
house. 

This ‘legend’ was printed at Mainz in 1550 under the editorship of 
the Carthusians of Mainz, and has been several times reissued, the last 
being Dom Victor Doreau’s edition in 1888. Intermediate between the 
first report and the ‘ legend’ is the draft printed in Ana/ecta Bollandiana, 
volume xiv. 

In due course Chauncy returned to England to restart the Charter- 
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house of Sheen, under Queen Mary, and to be expelled again under 
Elizabeth. And then his mind began to turn towards a new telling 
of the story, in which the political situation came from the background 
into the foreground, while the martyrs appeared as protagonists in the 
continuing battle against the ruin of the Catholic cause in England. 
For the public to which such a story was to be addressed, much of the 
‘legend’ was tedious and unacceptable. And so the author acknowledges, 
in the first surviving draft of the new story, printed in Analecta Bollan- 
diana, volume xxii, from a manuscript in the Vatican library. 

The new story was not for the Order, but for a wider public. This 
first draft, dated 1564, begins with an Ad Lectorem Praefatio commend- 
ing the story that follows as an improvement upon the ‘legend’. Its 
literary form is that of a popular Passio Minor, omitting all that part of 
the full ‘ legend’ that deals with life and conversation in religion. The 
object, however, is not really to shorten, but to develop a new and 
different appeal, to arouse the Catholic reader to abhorrence of the 
tyranny under which the martyrs suffered, and to bring his attention to 
rest upon the exiles, and upon their fa/ria ruined for the second time. 
The manuscript now printed, as far as is known, for the first time, is a 
revision and considerable augmentation, in the sense indicated, of the 
Vatican draft. The scribe (who is not Chauncy himself) dates the 
copy 1570, and Miss Thompson reports that the manuscript bears 
the marks of preparation for the printer. The reader may find some 
interest in considering, as he reads, whether the public for which the 
story was to be printed was an English public. Comparison with the 
Vatican draft for the statement of the distance from the Tower to 
Tyburn gives us the parenthesis erat enim iter trium ex miliaribus 
nostris against the Vatican gut locus a Turri Londinensi et carcere distat 
tria milaria Anglicana, sive Italica, and the 1550 una leuca vel miliari 
Gallico. This is not the place to follow the suggestion farther. It is 
enough to say that, if Chauncy’s purpose in preparing this last draft was 
to excite the sympathies of Englishmen, the complete disappearance of 
the printed edition is explained. And it is pleasant to think that that 
purpose has had a further fulfilment after nearly four centuries, at the 
hands of a new company of Carthusians, who by this means testify the 
bond of their regard for the older company to which Chauncy belonged. 


Etude sur le Légendier romain, by H. Devenaye, S.J. pp. 274. 
(Société des Bollandistes, Brussels, 1936.) 


THE advances in the science of historical criticism of documents, 
together with the continual growth of documentary material within 
reach, have caused the completion of the Bollandist undertaking to 
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recede indefinitely. The remaining volumes of Acta Sanctorum call for 
preparatory studies far exceeding those (great as they were) which con- 
fronted the original company. The book now under review belongs to 
this category, and is No. 23 in those Subsidia Hagiographica which serve, 
with Analecta Bollandiana, to clear the way for the volumes of Acta 
Sanctorum yet to come. In it the author isolates one problem, that of 
the texts to serve for the commemoration of the Roman martyrs con- 
cerned. The material with a prima facie claim to be the legends of the 
Roman martyrs is largely homogeneous in character, and the Passiones 
read like chapters of one ideal compilation to which Pére Delehaye has 
given the name of the ‘ Légendier romain’. It goes without saying 
that no actual exemplar of such a work exists. But as a hypothetical 
entity it can be described as poetical fiction, which, if not of a very 
high order of literary taste and skill, was of undoubted popular appeal. 
The several Passiones may be characterized as sacred historical novels, 
whose authors, however, had much less interest in the historical aspect 
of their themes than in the actualities of the church life of their own 
day. In the course of a patient examination of specimens, among the 
commemorations for November and December, Pére Delehaye disposes 
of all ground for trusting the Passiones in the historical data which they 
appear to offer. In so doing he offers a series of indispensable lessons 
to any who are willing to seek a better acquaintance with this field of 
knowledge. And it would be hard to exceed the generosity of his final 
verdict upon what is to the modern reader a tiresome body of literature, 
in acknowledging the important function which it fulfilled in building up 
popular piety. The volume ends with 74 pages of collated texts of one 
Greek and five Latin Passiones. 

Many readers may be inclined to regard hagiography as somewhat of 
a side-line in comparison with historical, doctrinal, and liturgical studies. 
But it touches these fields, and students have been apt to underestimate 
the caution necessary in handling it, on such occasions. Pére Delehaye 
affords examples in the present work, by unfavourable judgement on 
views of two English scholars. The first is the late Professor Burkitt, 
among whose latest published works was a study in this JouRNAL 
entitled ‘St Felicity in the Roman Mass’. It argued that the varied 
position of the name Felicitas among the saints commemorated in the 
Canon of the Mass accorded ill with its original reference to the 
Carthaginian companion of St Perpetua, with whose name it should 
have then remained in connexion. Professor Burkitt concluded that 
the name got into the Canon as that of a Roman martyr, and later was 
assumed to be that of the Carthaginian. But while disclaiming trust in 
the historicity of her legend, he calls her the magnifica mater et martyr. 
Now the Roman Felicitas who might have prepared the way for the 
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entry of Carthaginian Felicitas, by confusion, was the martyr, sans 
legend, buried in the catacomb of Maximus, who only posthumously 
became magnifica mater et martyr, as the heroine of a hagiological 
romance modelled on the Maccabaean story, without having contributed 
anything to that result but her name, and what Pére Delehaye calls her 
‘coordinates’, i.e. the place and date of her annual commemoration. 
The first qualification for a leading role in one of these romances was 
that the public should lack any clear established legend. It is just as 
likely that the Carthaginian should have been taken for the Roman 
after the success of the romance, as that the Roman should have got in 
very early, lost her legend, been mistaken for the Carthaginian, and 
finally failed to recover her own identity in spite of the romance. In 
short, the argument was weak at the point where it touched hagiology, 
because the nature of the hagiological facts was not clearly in view. It 
may be said, in passing, that the actual terms of Pére Delehaye’s 
criticism are not justifiable, and must be taken as the fruit of haste. 
The other case is Mr F. C. Conybeare’s belief in the early date of the 
original from which was made the Armenian version of the legend of 
St Eugenia, of which he published a translation in his Monuments of 
Early Christianity. His ground for this belief was the favourable view 
which the work took of the Acts of Paul and Thecla. But this was 
quite as possible at a late date, when the fact that the Acts had been 
a rejected candidate for canonicity was long forgotten, and it appeared 
as a mirror of virginity, and classical model for the romances now in 
fashion. No one who views the romance of St Eugenia in its relation 
to the ‘ Légendier romain’ can well assent to the ‘ palmary’ character 
of the argument which Mr Conybeare based on the Thecla passages. 
In short, the non-hagiologist touches saint-legend at his peril. It is 
a field that takes a lot of knowing. And the able and devoted labours 
of the Bollandists are accordingly indispensable. 


Studien sum Concilium Ephesinum, 1V. Das Dogma von der Persénlich- 
keit Christi, by Icnaz RucKER. pp. xxxii+452. (1934, direct 
from author.) 


It is reasonable under some circumstances for a reviewer to give 
some account of a work, and insist on its importance, and yet not be 
taken to recommend it for general purchase. And such is the case here, 
notwithstanding that, for reasons that follow, one would wish that 
Pfarrer Rucker might be inundated with orders. Of the general character 
of the series Studien sum Concilium Ephesinum, so gallantly undertaken 
by Pfarrer Rucker in 1931, some account was given in this JOURNAL in 
January 1934. Of this volume it is hard to believe that even learned 
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Germans will find it easy reading. For an average English reader it is 
heartbreaking. The German tendency to discourse, as among the 
learned, in sentences condensed, allusive, and artfully (not to say arti- 
ficially) constructed where straightforward pedestrianism would do, is 
here exhibited in exemplary form. The author will never pursue one 
theme at atime and make it plain. Paragraph after paragraph could be 
taken as condensed notes for a whole lecture. But for this very reason, 
the same thoughts keep recurring in different company and setting. 
And yet the book cannot be classed as anything less than most impor- 
tant. Here is a study of Nestorian Christology against the background 
of its age, and in relation to the thought of those preceding and . 
following, of great profundity and consummate learning. No one who 
means to make more than an ordinary study of the subject can afford to 
excuse himself the labour of wrestling with this formidable book. It is 
impossible to summarize it, and the following attempt is given for what 
it is worth, 

The author himself conceives his work as consisting of three move- 
ments. In the first he considers the concept rpécw7ov and its relation 
to vars, and so goes on to investigate the notion of composite rpdcwrov, 
always, of course, in relation to the doctrinal history. In the second 
he brings these ideas to focus upon the ‘zpoow7ov of union ’ of Antiochene 
Christology, and on the nature of the union definable in those terms. 
And in the third he essays a valuation of the teachings of Nestorius, 
his contemporaries and predecessors, alike in relation to modern inter- 
ests as to canons of orthodoxy which have at different times prevailed. 
A theme that stands out is that of Nestorius’s proposal to treat all 
scriptural references to Christ as predicating something with regard to 
a collective subject (Gesamtsubjekt) consisting of the linked Adyos and 
dvOpwros. (As Cassian saw, the scheme was ruined by the passages 
establishing the pre-existent CAris#.) This Gesamétsubjekt had its own 
apoawrov, the ‘ rporwrov of union’, which was itself a unity in spite of 
the fact that conceptually two nature-rpoowra continue simultaneously 
to present themselves. The famous enigma in the Liber Heracileidis, 
that ‘ the Prosopon of the divinity is the humanity and the Prosopon of the 
humanity the divinity’, is thus seen to be a crowning attempt by paradox 
to express the real coherence of the composite ‘zpécwrov of union’ 
(Zinheitsprosopon). The book, however, gives much more than a study 
of the teaching of Nestorius. ‘There is a remarkable attempt to review 
and interpret the whole struggle of Christian thought with the problems 
arising from its central dogma, the Godhead of Jesus Christ. The book 
therefore ought to be accessible in all libraries that serve the learned. 
And it is to be hoped that all who might think twice about buying a 
personal copy will write to Pfarrer Ignaz Rucker, Oxenbronn be 
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Giinzburg a. D, Germany, for it. Presumably he can only go on printing 
the fruits of his really noble labours if the interested public will help 
him bear the cost. W. TELFER. 


Volk und Volkstum. Jahrbuch fiir Volkskunde in Verbindung mit der 
Gérres-Gesellschaft. Herausgegeben von Dr Georg Schreiber. Mit 
33 Abbildungen. (J. Kosel & F. Pustet, Miinchen, 1936.) 

FEw countries are richer in folk tradition or more diligent in its 
investigation than Germany, the home of Wilhelm Mannhardt, who was 
the first to realize the importance of a systematic collection of the 
available material village by village and parish by parish, aided by a 
printed questionnaire circulated not only in Germany but also in 
Scandinavia and elsewhere. This pioneer work, however, was under- 
taken nearly sixty years ago, and while it showed the direction in 
which future research should move, and demonstrated the close rela- 
tion between the agricultural customs of antiquity and those still sur- 
viving in Europe, it was not a complete and universal collection. It 
has remained for subsequent workers, therefore, to carry on and supple- 
ment the investigations begun with so much ability and enthusiasm. 

The volume before us represents such an attempt, being an annual 
chronicle of folk-lore collected under the editorship of Dr Georg 
Schreiber, who in 1934 was also given control of a separate section of 
the Gérres-Gesellschaft devoted to the study of folk material. In this 
series of essays most of the contributions deal with some aspect of 
ecclesiastical tradition written by competent scholars who combine a 
scientific treatment of their material with a deeper understanding of its 
underlying meaning and value than is often found in works of this 
character. Another feature of the book is the series of excellent plates 
introduced to illustrate points in the text. 

Dr Grentrup opens the collection with a discussion of the spiritual 
and mental significance of nationality, and this theme, as might be 
expected, is further developed in a subsequent essay by Dr Stonner 
who endeavours to interpret folk-lore in terms of the revival of the 
German spirit. Traditional customs are no longer regarded merely as 
wistful longings for the past but an integral part of the life of the people. 
It is the duty of teachers, it is urged, to see that what is retained is 
valuable and worthy, and to discard the trivial and self-centred survivals. 
Ancient rites are capable of acquiring new meanings and so to be of 
value in an age that has outgrown their original significance. In this 
way he would justify the retention and re-evaluation of wedding 
customs, and calendrical observances, and even the Corpus Christi 
procession he thinks can be made to reveal the spirit of the ‘ Aryan’ 
ancestors. 
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English theologians will read with particular interest the account of 
the revival of hagiological preaching in this country under the influence 
of the Oxford Movement. According to Dr Rudolf Kapp, this return 
to Catholicism in England was made possible by a deeply-rooted folk- 
piety. Thus, the persistence of the popularity of certain saints, as 
shown by their retention in the calendar, cannot be explained, he main- 
tains, as a result of a mere romantic idea of the value of the past, since 
it is a part of folk-religiosity which the passage of time has been unable 
to obliterate. Similarly, Dr Doelle accounts for the maintenance of the 
Third Order of St Francis in Germany on the ground of the appeal the 
Tertiary Rule made to folk-piety. 

In a miscellaneous note the editor gives some striking illustrations of 
Spanish influence on German tradition, while among other articles 
meriting mention is the essay by Dr Buchner which deals with the deriva- 
tion of modern holy wells from primitive baptismal fonts, independent of 
pre-Christian water cults. ‘The account of the annual Ascensiontide 
rites in Bavaria by Dr Mitterwieser differs in certain respects from 
Curtius’s previous description of the events as they occurred in Munich 
until about a century ago. 

In the space of a short review it is only possible to indicate the 
contents of a collective volume of this nature packed with information 
but the whole book is one to study critically, and will repay such 
examination. E. O. JAMEs. 


Le tres ancien droit monastique de [Ocident, by Terrence P. 
McLavuGHLIN. (Doctorate Thesis for the University of Strasbourg ; 
Paris, Picard, 1935.) 


THE thoroughness with which the author has worked out his thesis 
has involved a certain amount of repetition, scarcely avoidable ; and the 
book is not always easy reading. But it will have permanent value for 
the completeness with which it portrays the legislative scaffolding of 
that institution which did more, perhaps, than any other to bring order 
into a disorderly world. 

From the East the eremitical ideal spread westwards in the fifth 
century: St Jerome introduced it to Rome and St Martin to Gaul ; 
soon afterwards we find it in Spain. In all these cases the hermitage 
gradually evolved into the monastery ; and, when St Benedict came upon 
the scene, he found one of his difficulties in the number of monks 
already existing, too often laxly organized, or even with scarcely a pre- 
tence of any Rule. His legislation, born of long practical experience 
and guided by that ‘discretio’ which so strongly impressed St Gregory 
the Great, marks an epoch not only in religious but in social, and even 
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political, history. His Rule has often been dated at 529, the year of 
Justinian’s consolidation of Roman Law and of the death-blow he dealt 
to pagan philosophy by closing the schools of Athens. Dr McLaughlin 
inclines to date it shortly before 534. About the same time the great 
statesman Cassiodorus retired from the world to his native Squillace in 
South Italy, and gave his followers a series of prescriptions which laid 
the same stress upon intellectual work which St Benedict laid upon 
manual labour. Another contemporary, St Caesarius of Arles, com- 
posed a Rule which had a century of influence in France; but in that 
country the most influential Rule was that of the Irish St Columban, 
who began his evangelization of Gaul about 590. These and other 
Rules were gradually absorbed by the Benedictine; so that, under the 
reforms of Charlemagne and Louis the Pious, the empire was practically 
divided between two Rules for cloistered clergy: that of the ‘Canons 
Regular’ in collegiate churches, and that of the more numerous and 
stricter Benedictines. 

Dr McLaughlin passes from this historical sketch to analysis. The 
monasteries owed their wealth to postulants who brought endowments 
in with them, or to some great founder at one single stroke, or to work 
or trade on the monks’ part, or to episcopal benevolence, and to a 
multitude of contributions, as time went on. Manual work of all kinds, 
however, declined in proportion with increase of wealth; it was only 
reformers who revived it, and they for only a brief space. A great abbey 
like St-Germain-des-Prés at Paris possessed, about a.D. 820, 90,000 
acres, with 1,646 peasant-holdings, 71 hospitals, 36 churches, and 3 
chapels ; it employed more than 10,000 servants and labourers (p. 44). 
The administration fell upon the abbot; the diocesan bishop had 
normally certain rights of interference, but the limits were ill defined, 
and many great abbeys gradually obtained papal exemption. In process 
of time a definite partition was commonly made between the abbot’s 
income and that of the community—a breach of the communism implied 
by the strict Rule. ‘The monastic congregation is absorbed into the 
person of its head, who alone represents it in the public eye’ (p. 55). 
After him comes the prior (sometimes called provost or dean in early 
times), who is mainly responsible for discipline; in great abbeys there 
comes a subprior, third prior, &c., in proportion to the population. In 
Carolingian times the priorate was often held abusively by a layman. 
Outside, the advocatus, generally representing the founder’s kin, or 
chosen by the abbot, held the right and duty of protection. 

Recruiting was done not only from adults but (especially in early 
times) from children. Serfs might not enter without their master’s 
leave. A soldier might not until he had served his time for the State ; 
husband or wife might enter only with the other party’s consent. 
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* Oblates’ (children offered by their parents) were strictly bound by the 
parental vow, until the end of the twelfth century. The exaction of a 
dowry from the postulant was forbidden, as simoniacal, but was fre- 
quently practised. A novitiate of at least a year was usual before the 
final and irrevocable profession. 

Inside, the main work was liturgical, the Opus Dei of the canonical 
hours. Study was prescribed by Benedict not with any idea of creating 
a learned Order, but for edification and for avoidance of idleness. Few 
of the early monks were priests: masses multiplied in proportion to 
benefactions which implied suffrage for the donor’s soul, and to the 
neglect of manual labour. The employment of monks as parish priests 
was a development unforeseen by Benedict, generally unsatisfactory in 
practice, and therefore finally forbidden. 

The author next turns to abbatial elections. The Middle Ages, 
almost to the very end, shrank from recognizing choice by a bare 
majority in any field: the true election must be by the major et sanior 
pars, yet no legist has ever been quoted who attempted to define 
exactly that crucial word sanior. St Benedict’s own prescription is 
regrettably vague: ‘it is an ideal regulation ; it will work only in pro- 
portion as the people in power—bishops, kings, and men of property 
—will permit’ (p. 82). Many of the worst medieval disputes originated 
in the painful vagueness of legal definitions. There was similar vague- 
ness in the bishop’s jurisdiction over monastic elections in the early 
days when monasteries, like parishes, were often the private property of 
ecclesiastics or laymen (p. 93). ‘At the end of the ninth century, the 
monks seldom enjoyed freedom of election in royal abbeys.’ In these 
cases ‘the abbot is not a monk, but a secular cleric whose only interest 
is to take advantage of his office to enrich himself’ (p. 103). England is 
a fortunate exception. The popes ‘seem to have had no very clear pro- 
gramme upon this question’ (p. 107). They seldom intervened in France, 
‘and did not succeed in restoring discipline on this point’ (p. 108). 

The second part deals with the relations between monasticism and 
the secular clergy. ‘The first monks were simple layfolk, leading a life 
of solitude and austerity, and forming no part, gud monks, of the 
Church organization’ (p. 111). In St Benedict’s time there would have 
been the risk that more than one priest would have ‘ disturbed monastic 
life by the introduction of a foreign element’ (p. 115). For ‘ confession, 
as we know it, was not practised [there]’ and the Church hesitated 
some time before deciding that the monk was a fit candidate for Holy 
Orders (p. 116). The first important step came under Gregory I: the 
monks whom he sent as missionaries to England needed priestly quali- 
fications (p. 121). So also, later, with the conversion of Germany ; but 
few monks were missionaries in France, and still fewer in Italy. In 
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Spain, about A.D. 665, a list of 52 monks gives only 8 in Holy Orders ; 
but increase of wealth involved suffrages for benefactors, and’ the huge 
convent of St-Riquier, about 814, had 300 monks of whom 32 at least 
sang mass daily. St-Remi at Reims had 33 priests among its 123 
monks in 838. Hence a fresh impulse towards abandonment of 
St Benedict’s command of manual work (p. 127). 

This brought the monk into closer relations with the bishop ; he was 
no longer ‘un simple fidéle’, but a cleric. The Council of Chalcedon 
(p. 451) dealt with these relations, but, here again, with lamentable vague- 
ness. Outside Italy the popes had little power in the matter, and the two 
parties were left to fight it out: the advantage long remained with the 
bishops, who ‘often laid hands onthe monastic possessions, especially at the 
abbot’s death, when they took advantage of the vacancy to alienate and 
squander the monks’ patrimony’ (p. 137). Gradually, however, through 
royal favour, or in other ways, the greater abbeys often procured a charter 
of protection from a bishop, which defended them from his successors also 
(pp. 156, 168). Under the Carolingians the bishop has duties, rather than 
powers, over te abbeys (p. 170). He cannot touch their possessions, 
but he is tir spiritual overseer. Yet, in the numerous and most 
important royal abbeys, he has no real power of visitation and reform. 

The rest must be more briefly analysed. The next chapter deals 
with ‘Monastery and Papacy’. We see the earlier popes no less 
tentative and distrustful towards this new-born Benedictinism than 
Innocent III was, naturally, towards the first Franciscans (p. 173). In 
France, in pre-Carolingian times, national feeling prevented the popes 
from controlling monastic discipline: it was only with St Boniface and 
his fellows that the monks became a papal militia (p. 174). In Italy, 
however, Gregory the Great had his finger constantly upon them. 

Honorius I, in 628, granted to St Columban’s great house of Bobbio 
the first papal charter of ‘exemption’; he removed it completely from 
episcopal jurisdiction and ieft it dependent upon the Holy See alone 
(p. 188). The first in England was Malmesbury (p. 701). 

The first chapter of the third part deals with Monastery and State in 
pre-Carolingian times. The next chapter continues the tale under the 
early Carolingians. Dr McLaughlin here does justice to the serious efforts 
of Charlemagne and his son Louis for ‘ the striking insistence with which 
they demand the exact accomplishment of the religious vow’ (p. 223). 
But even these two princes could not fully eradicate that abuse which 
during the fifteenth century regained enormous proportions almost 
everywhere except in England: viz. the spoliation of rich monasteries 
under ‘ commendatory’ abbots, often mere laymen (pp. 227-9). The 
next chapter deals with monasteries which became, and which had 
been from their very foundation, private property. 
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Pages 247-249 are devoted to an admirable summary of all the pre- 
ceding chapters ; and the book ends with an appendix on ‘ Monachism 
in Canon Law’, and an excellent index. It must be repeated that this 
is a very conscientious and valuable study. G. G. CouLton. 


Materials for a Life of Jacopo da Varagine, by E. C. RICHARDSON, 
four parts in one vol., xiv+309 pp. (The H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York.) 


In this book Mr Richardson does not use the term ‘ Materials’ in the 
ordinary sense, for he does not provide us with documentary material on 
which a future biography of the author of the Golden Legend might 
eventually be based. Instead he gives us a series of brightly though 
somewhat discursively written essays, three of which were first printed 
over forty years ago. His purely biographical chapters are the best part 
of the book but, especially considering the title of the volume, it is a 
great pity that there, as well as in all but two of the essays, no references 
either to sources or to secondary authorities are given, an omission 
which detracts considerably from the value of the work. The chapters 
on Varagine’s Sermons are better than those on the Golden Legend 
which might well have been more fully treated. Though his argu- 
ments are not very convincing, Mr Richardson claims that Varagine 


translated the Bible into Italian. The repetitions in several essays, 
which were doubtless written at different dates, ought to have been 
excised when the chapters were brought together. The book, how- 
ever, should prove useful despite these blemishes, especially since 
comparatively little work has been done on its subject. J. G. Sikes. 


The Catholic Regeneration of the Church of England, by PauLA SCHAEFER, 
translated from the German by Ernet TaLsot SCHEFFAUER, 
pp. 256. (Williams & Norgate, London, 1935.) 


THE interest’ of this volume lies in its personal’ rather than in its 
historical qualities. The authoress reveals the circumstances of its com- 
position in a preface of particular interest and intimacy. Her religious 
history has been difficult and chequered, for she had been agnostic in 
regard to the fundamental principles of Christianity, and found both papal 
and protestant churches of the continent insufficient for her needs. Not 
until the Stockholm conference of 1925 did she come into contact 
with Anglo-Catholicism; but being present there at an Anglican 
Eucharist, though she ‘did not at all know what it meant’, she was 
profoundly moved. Thereafter she studied theology at Marburg and 
came under the influence of Heiler and Otto, and later paid a visit to 
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England where she was able to see the Anglo-Catholic movement in 
operation. In consequence she became a member of the Church of 
England by confirmation, though at present her communion with it is 
of the spirit only, owing to a variety of difficulties peculiar to the internal 
situation of Germany. This volume therefore is written as a personal 
tribute of gratitude for the help and inspiration given by the Anglican 
tradition to a Christian nurtured in other traditions. 

No reader can fail to receive a powerful and sympathetic impression 
of the appeal made by the Zeclesia Anglicana to Frau Schaefer from 
the perusal of her volume. As a personal confessio fidei, it is interesting 
and valuable. Nor is hers a solitary instance of the appeal of the 
Anglican via media to Christians unable to find satisfaction in Rome or 
in Lutheranism and Calvinism. From the famous example of Casaubon 
a series of such instances might be quoted. But the historical value of 
this book is slight ; and it is important that readers should not suppose 
that Frau Schaefer writes with the knowledge or discrimination of 
Dr Brilioth. An interesting sidelight of her preface reveals that she 
secured the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by a thesis on the problem 
of causality in the works of Bishop Berkeley, without ever having been 
aware that the philosopher was even in Holy Orders! Since this time 
her acquaintance with English church history has increased ; but it 
remains imperfect and partial. The chief defect of her volume is its 
tendency to regard all the history of the Church of England previous to 
1833 as little more than a prologue to the Oxford Movement. Her 
survey of these precedent centuries is sketchy and often misinformed. 
It would need too great space to compile a list of mis-statements. Nor 
is it just to expect of Dr Schaefer a higher standard of accuracy than 
has been observed by some Anglican chroniclers of the Tractarian and 
Anglo-Catholic revivals. A rapid perusal of her sections on the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation will furnish examples of inaccuracy. 

With the beginnings of the Oxford Movement, the narrative becomes 
much fuller and more spirited. Here also its chief value is the personal 
testimony of the authoress to the influence of Anglo-Catholicism on 
herself. But there are suggestions that her understanding of many 
customs of the contemporary church is imperfect. She is clear, how- 
ever, that ‘if the South Indian scheme should be put into practice in 
the present form’, she would have to forsake the Church of England 
for Rome. ‘The book may be read with profit and pleasure by students 
able to correct its inaccuracies and misinterpretations, and to supply its 
defects of historical information. It should not be supposed that it 
can be accepted as a sufficient historical account of its theme. 


N. SyYKEs. 
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Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury, by G. K. A. BELL, Bishop 
of Chichester. 2 vols., 1428 pp. (Oxford University Press, 1935.) 

Dr BELL has had a great opportunity, and he has used it to the full. 
He is a man of letters and has a sense of humour which he keeps under 
control; and he keeps himself, with admirable taste, well in the back- 
ground. The ample size of his two volumes is due to his determination 
to make the Archbishop’s life the occasion for narrating events impor- 
tant in State and Church, even though his hero’s part or interest in 
them may have been only secondary ; in this he has followed, with 
greater literary skill, the pattern set in Dr Davidson’s biography of 
Archbishop Tait. But it almost seems as though this elaborate work 
were designed for an exposition of the importance of Lambeth as a 
centre of public life. In regard to that he might, with advantage, have 
told us how modern that position is. Archbishop Longley, a modest 
man who has not been honoured with a formal biography, was dwarfed 
by Wilberforce who eclipsed him and Tait who succeeded him ; and 
Longley’s predecessors for some generations had been, like their con- 
temporary popes, men of no great mark. The international importance 
of Canterbury only arose when bishops multiplied abroad, and it became 
seemly that one of loftier hierarchical rank than the bishop of London 
should occupy the office of supervision, which since the Reformation 
had been exercised from Fulham. The first to grasp the opportunity 
was Archbishop Tait, though Longley must have the credit of sum- 
moning the first Lambeth Conference, at the request of the Canadian 
bishops. In regard to this institution, as it has come to be, we may 
doubt whether the office has not owed to the occupants of the see of 
Canterbury more than they have owed to their seat on St Augustine’s 
throne. Tait and Benson, in different ways, were men of power, and 
the contrast was repeated in the case of Benson and Davidson. The 
former was dramatic, as is shewn in the striking biography by his son, 
in which the artist’s conscience has been allowed at times to encroach 
upon the limits of filial reverence. He was conscious of himself, of his 
own presence on great occasions. Davidson, Dr Bell says, was never 
dramatic ; his interest was not in himself but in the events. His imme- 
diate predecessor was Archbishop Temple, to whom less than justice 
has been done in the patchwork which serves for his biography. Many 
of us remember how the story went round, in the early days of his 
archiepiscopate, that he had reduced his staff at Lambeth and was 
complaining that he had not enough to do. What seemed a blunt 
sincerity was not unwelcome after the mannered impressiveness with 
which Bensor. had magnified his office. But Dr Bell has revealed 
a secret: Archbishop Temple persisted in leaving his Colonial letters 
unanswered, and the correspondence which had burdened Tait and 
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Benson and was to burden Davidson perished for the time from 
inanition. 

Temple not only neglected this side of his work; he also ignored 
Bishop Davidson, who for his reign at Lambeth was excluded from 
those central counsels of the Church which he had shared for twenty 
years. There was a cruel misunderstanding which was presently re- 
moved, but while Temple lived there was no intimacy. With the 
exception of that interval Dr Davidson shared the inner government of 
the Church for no less than some forty years, and that in spite of 
physical disabilities greater than any of his contemporaries, save Lord 
Curzon, had to endure. His knowledge of affairs was not limited to the 
ecclesiastical sphere. His constant attendance in the House of Lords, 
a habit which he had adopted from Archbishop Tait, his position in the 
Court and generally in public life, make his biography as important in 
a more momentous age as was that of Samuel Wilberforce for the days 
of Aberdeen and Gladstone. For the Archbishop at times was more 
than an observer ; there are occasions in his life when he had, and used, 
the opportunities of a Greville. And he gives the impression always of 
sound judgement as well as of good will; though it is strange, in view 
of the close resemblance of the antecedents of 1914 to those of 1870, 
that he should have expressed the view, on more than one occasion, 
that war between England and Germany was ‘unbelievable’. And we 
must hope that he was wrong, though many of our statesmen agree with 
him, in attaching importance to the influence of the more popular news- 
papers on public opinion. In any case it is certain that this life will be 
a primary authority for the history of our generation. 

When Dr Bell turns to the strictly ecclesiastical side of the Arch- 
bishop’s activities, we must thank him for the completeness with which 
he narrates the important events of his rule, not omitting those in which 
the Archbishop was not conspicuous. Sometimes we might wish 
Dr Bell had been less generous ; we should willingly have read less 
about the curious but neither edifying nor important episode of Bishop 
Mathew. Nor were the Portal negotiations worthy of such space as has 
been given them, though the touching enthusiasm displayed deserved due 
respect. Yet no impartial observer could expect any result save that 
which befell. When the life of Bishop John Wordsworth had ‘to be 
contributed to the Dictionary of National Biography, the writer inserted 
in it, as a matter in which the Bishop had been active, an account of the 
earlier of those discussions. The editor, a distinguished and competent 
man, cut it out; the business, he thought, was futile and uninteresting. 
But these are minor matters. The Archbishop, as his biographer ad- 
mits, had two great disappointments. One was caused by his adherence 

0 precedent. For quite seventy years complaints had been made to 

VOL. XXXVII. Y 
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successive Archbishops concerning modes of worship and of thought 
which were deemed uncongenial to the English Church. The reply 
always took the same form. There was regret that a considerable 
number of respected persons had fallen into error. They had been 
suitably reproved, and the great majority had expressed penitence. As 
to the recalcitrant minority, they should be treated with due severity, and 
the Archbishop for the time being was confident that they would submit. 
This procedure—one might almost say this comedy—was last repeated 
under Archbishop Davidson. At an Anglo-Catholic Congress in 1923 
that enfant terrible of the Episcopate, Weston of Zanzibar, appealed to 
his audience to ‘insist on their right to worship Christ in the Tabernacle’. 
When this was reported to the Archbishop his comment was, Dr Bell 
tells us, ‘I feel very Protestant to-day’. The sequel has been that the 
clergy who desire this devotion, or who wish that their people desired it, 
have very generally introduced it into their churches, regardless of the 
fact that, since it belongs to the Counter-Reformation range of ideas 
with which Anglicans have no hereditary connexion, they lay themselves 
open to the Roman reproach of assuming the colours of a society to 
which they do not belong. 

The sincerity of the Archbishops and other leaders in successive 
phases of this strife has been above suspicion, yet it could not 
be expected that all should recognize it, so obvious did the less 
creditable explanation seem. And never was the promise of severity 
less plausible than when it was offered as a plea for acceptance of the 
unanimous Report of the Commission on Discipline, or again when the 
question was that of approval for the Revised Prayer Book. In this 
last case Dr Bell admits a certain indifference in the Archbishop to 
liturgical problems. But speaking generally, leadership in thought could 
not justly be expected from one who was an eclectic, welcoming 
where he could find them the elements of a ‘wholesome and liberal 
theology like that of Archbishop Tait’. And, with one sad exception, 
the temper shewn in the many controversies narrated by Dr Bell is 
admirable. Surely, in contact with a future Bishop who was being 
assailed, and his Consecration resisted, conscious security and serenity 
was carried to excess when a wounded man is described as ‘self- 
conscious and cocksure in a way that is always to me a little trying’. 
Such equanimity is itself a limitation. The second failure which 
Dr Bell confesses is that in regard to the ‘ Prayer Book as proposed in 
1928’. Many think that the humiliation of its rejection was a cheap 
price to pay for the escape from an experiment that would have satisfied 
no one, and would have been as irksome as the dead albatross to the 
Ancient Mariner. 

But the story is in the main of a deserved success which was the 
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reward of character even more than of ability. It is told not only with 
an intimacy which reminds us of Isaak Walton, but with a discretion 
which never fails, even when the author is adventurous. It is an 
admirable interpretation of a great and good life. E. W. Watson. 


Calvin: Institution de la religion chrestienne; tome i (Société Les 
Belles Lettres, Paris 1936) is the first of four volumes, of which the price 
together is 120 fr. There are 300 pages of beautifully printed text, and 
a condensed but very useful preface of 31 pages. The four volumes 
will give a complete reprint of the French Edition of 1541—the first one 
known though, as the preface points out, there may have been an earlier 
French version. To students of Calvin it will be a great boon to have 
this early edition in so handy a form for comparison with the definitive 
edition of 1559, and its appearance to mark the four hundredth 
anniversary of the first Latin edition is a welcome tribute to a great 
book. V. J. K. Brook. 


Religion and Learning. A Study in English Presbyterian Thought from 
the Bartholomew Ejections (1662) to the Foundation of the Unitarian 
Movement, by OLive M.Grirritus. (Cambridge University Press, 
1935-) 

THE short title of this work— Religion and Learning—would naturally 
lead a reader to expect a general discussion of the relations between the 
two rather than what he will find, a detailed account of a particular 
movement in a particular religious body, in the course of which the 
doctrine of a majority of its teachers passed, under the influence of an 
intellectual atmosphere to which their learning made them specially 
susceptible, from high Calvinism to a Unitarianism which might seem 
to be its extreme opposite. But there can be no doubt that this move- 
ment well deserves a chronicler, and that it has found in Miss Griffiths 
one whose painstaking research among the documents of the period 
has enabled her to supply much valuable information concerning it, 
although it is obvious that her work would have been improved by a 
greater familiarity than she possesses with the philosophical and theo- 
logical background of the developement which she has set herself to 
describe. 

In a brief introduction the author summarizes the story she has to 
tell as follows (p. 3): ‘ Before the ejections’ (on St Bartholomew’s day, 
1662) ‘the Presbyterians formed the most conservative and rigidly 
orthodox element in the Established Church; at the close of the 
eighteenth century, many were members of a dissenting body which 
refused to impose any test or creed and whose only formula was a 
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heterodox insistence upon the single personality of God and the proper 
humanity of Christ. At the inception of the movement its followers, 
being Calvinists, emphasized the importance of the emotions and 
minimized the authority of the reason over the will and judgement ; the 
Presbyterian-Unitarians, on the contrary, were eager to use as a descrip- 
tion of their movement the title of Rational Dissenters.’ It is plain 
that several words and phrases used in this summary are open to 
criticism. It was not so much the ejection of the non-conforming 
Presbyterians from their livings as their concurrent expulsion from the 
national Universities that, by exposing them to the controversies current 
in the Dutch universities and severing their connexion with the tradi- 
tions of Oxford and Cambridge, may be held to have assisted in 
determining their subsequent theological developement. Since, as 
Miss Griffiths convincingly shews, they were not hindered by poverty 
from appropriating the intellectual culture of the time, they participated 
(in common with their Anglican contemporaries) in the general trans- 
ference of interest from the theological discussions of the previous age 
to the progress in the natural sciences which distinguished the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. This resulted in a tendency to 
emphasize rather the divine unity, manifested in the physical universe 
which was every day coming to be more clearly envisaged as governed 
by laws operative throughout all time and space, than the distinctions 
within the Godhead which had seemed so significant to the scholastic 
theologians and philosophers of the past, but which there was nothing 
in the new studies to suggest or confirm. Again, though there is 
certainly a sense in which it might be said that the earlier Presbyterians 
were ‘the most conservative and rigidly orthodox element’ in the 
Church of England, it was from the standpoint of the—doubtless large 
and important—Calvinistic school within that Church rather than from 
that of churchmen who set more store by the Catholic tradition of 
worship and fellowship and less by the Genevan model of organization 
and doctrine. Again, it must be borne in mind that with many, perhaps 
most, of the English Presbyterians at the end of the eighteenth century 
it was rather the dislike of imposing any test of creed other than the 
recognition of Scripture as the sole authority that inspired their refusal to 
exclude from their pulpits Unitarians who could claim scriptural warrant 
for their own teaching: and it may be doubted whether ‘a heterodox 
insistence on the single personality of God’ accurately describes the 
position of men who, emphasizing the Scriptural doctrine of the unity 
of God, rejected the canonization of phrases such as ‘personality’ 
and ‘trinity’ which are not to be found in Scripture, and were prepared 
on that account to jettison much in the traditional piety of the Christian 
Church that seemed to be bound up with the acceptance of such phrases . 
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as essential to Christianity. Nor is it from any point of view—unless it 
be a Monophysite’s—‘ heterodox’ to assert the ‘proper’ humanity of 
Christ ; though no doubt preoccupation with the theology of the Atone- 
ment has sometimes been found to divert Calvinistic Christians from 
due attention to the picture in the Gospels of our Lord’s earthly life. 
Once more, one may wonder how far it can truly be said to be character- 
istic of Calvinism that it emphasizes the importance of the emotions: 
while, on the other hand, there can be no doubt that the greater value 
which had come, during the period studied in this book, to be attached 
to the sentiment of humanity counted for much in the revulsion, so 
marked in the Unitarian Presbyterians, against the Calvinistic doctrine, 
maintained as a logical inference from the infallible teaching of Scripture, 
of the reprobation of the majority of the human race. Miss Griffiths 
is apt not to distinguish sufficiently between the emotions and the will ; 
and, while observing that the movement whose course she is tracing 
involved a departure from the position that the distinction between 
moral good and evil is dependent on the arbitrary will of God, and an 
acceptance of the contrary view that it is based on the nature of things 
and apprehended as such by the reason, she tends to forget that the 
complete control by the divine will of all that takes place (including 
human volitions) is as much implied in the necessarianism of Priestley 
at the end of her period as in the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination 
against which the Arminians rebelled. Priestley, indeed, declared his 
own opinions to be the very reverse of Calvinism; but the difference 
between the two, important as it unquestionably is, concerns rather the 
content of the divine will and the consequent character of the world 
ordered thereby than its absolute sovereignty. 

But, though, as has been hinted, a closer acquaintance than 
Miss Griffiths possesses with the general history of philosophical and 
theological thought would have produced a more satisfactory account of 
the developement traced in her book, it is fair to remember that even 
angelic intelligences, dealing with such problems as have just been 
touched upon, ‘found’, if we may believe Milton, ‘no end, in wander- 
ing mazes lost’. 

Our author’s chapter on ‘the Breakdown of Aristotelianism’ and 
other passages in which she has occasion to mention medieval philo- 
sophy, shew but little knowledge of it, and it would be easy to point 
out many instances of her unfamiliarity with its history. The like may 
be said of her references to other earlier periods of theological thought. 
Nor do her occasional observations on modern philosophy suggest that 
she is much at home in that field either. But the suggestion on p. r2r 
that Bradley’s doctrine of the distinction between the God of religion, 
who in the end belongs to the world of ‘appearance’, and the Absolute 
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Reality reproduces the thought of eighteenthentury Arianism is 
interesting, and, so far as I know, new. 

On p. 39, n. 1, a ‘not’ seems to have dropped out before ‘ receive’. 
Shute Barrington, who became Viscount Barrington, is oddly described 
on p. 66 as ‘ Lord Shute Barrington’. Read ‘ Ueberweg’ for ‘ Weber- 
weg’ p. 77, n. 3; ‘J. S. Haldane’ for ‘J. H. Haldane’ on p. 89; ‘his’ 
for ‘His’ at bottom of p. 94; and ‘iron laws’ for ‘Iron Laws’ on 
p- 155. On p. 165, 1. 4 from the bottom, ‘mere’ should be inserted 
before ‘humanity’. It should not be supposed, by the way, from the 
reference on p. 144 that Priestley used the word ‘ Absolute’ of what he 
calls (Philosophical Necessity, ed. 1777, p. 114) ‘the Divine Being 
whose comprehension is infinite’. 

Miss Griffiths’ work is to be welcomed as a contribution to the study 
of an important episode in the history of English religious thought, 
which will be found of no little use by others who may follow her. 
Perhaps she herself may some day undertake a treatment of it on a 
larger scale. 


Polarity. A German Catholics Interpretation of Religion, by P. Ericu 
Przywara, S.J. Translated by A.C. Bouquet, D.D. (Humphrey 
Milford, London, 1935.) 

Dr Bougvuet has done well to translate this work, which appeared 
as Religionsphilosophie Katholischer Theologie in a Handbuch der Philo- 
sophie published at Munich 1927-1930. 

The present reviewer has not had access to the original, but to judge 
from the English version, it is written in a style which does little to 
facilitate the study of the profound problems with which it is con- 
cerned; the thought expressed is, however, worth the trouble of 
wrestling with the difficulties of the expression. The author, Father 
Przywara, a German Jesuit, is recognized in his own country and 
beyond its boundaries as one of the most eminent living writers on the 
Philosophy of Religion, and in the preface to the new third edition of 
Karl Heim’s Glaude und Denken (lately translated by Mr Dickie, under 
the auspices of Dr Edwyn Bevan, as God Transcendent) we find that 
he has been singled out for attack (along with the prophets of Israel) as 
a believer in a Power beyond the world by the spokesman of a German 
religion which can reverence no God but one who is the product of 
the German ‘soul and blood’. The title Po/arity borne by the English 
translation has been chosen by Dr Bouquet in order to call attention to 
‘its reiterated emphasis upon opposing yet complementary poles of 
thought, upon tensions, rhythms, oscillations, explosions, and balanced 
unities’ (p. vii); but it may be doubted whether it naturally suggests 
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the real theme of the book, which is a defence of the principle of 
analogia entis, by means of which the philosophy now canonized in 
the Roman Catholic Church has endeavoured at once to maintain (as 
against all pantheism) the genuine reality of the creature in distinction 
from the Creator, and to deny (as against all pluralism) that this reality 
adds to the sum of reality anything which is not included within the 
being of the Creator. 

Father Przywara gives us as the classical expression of this principle 
the pronouncement of the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215: Jnter 
creatorem et creaturam non potest tanta similitudo notari quin inter eos 
major sit dissimilitudo notanda. These words, however, seem to lay 
stress only on the negative side of the doctrine, its emphasis on the 
absolute transcendence of the creature by the Creator. But it is of no 
less importance to recognize that the whole being of the creature is 
imparted to it by the Creator without any diminution of his own; for 
this implies the immanence of the Creator in the creature, which 
cannot for one moment exist apart from that immanence. It cannot, 
I think, be denied that, however paradoxical this position may seem to 
be, it at least provides a formula not inconsistent with either of two 
implications of the religious consciousness, which it is notoriously 
difficult to reconcile with one another. For it allows us to assert such 
an insurmountable distinction between the creaturely nature and the 
divine as seems to be required in order to secure for adoration (which 
von Hiigel, in an often quoted phrase, described as the essence of 
religion) an abiding reality which absolute idealism can hardly allow to 
it, while, with equal decision, it declines to make of the object of this 
adoration a ‘ finite’ God, whose being can be regarded as embraced, 
along with that of his worshippers, in a larger unity, and of whom we 
cannot affirm, in the phrase of Spinoza (whose own philosophy does not, 
indeed, satisfy the complementary demand to which I hare referred), 
Quicquid est, in Deo est. 

It is characteristic of Father Przywara’s wholehearted adoption of 
the standpoint of modern Roman Catholic theology, with its clean cut 
between the unity of God as discoverable by reason and the trinity in 
his nature as purely matter of revelation, that, although he has some- 
thing to say (p. 92) about the doctrine of the Trinity as having its 
‘systematic place’ in the presentation of God’s ‘ final eminence above 
all intimate knowledge and beyond even the life of super-nature’, it 
plays no such part in his philosophy of religion or his discussion of 
God’s ‘ transcendence’ and ‘immanence’ as it almost certainly would 
have done with a Catholic theologian of the ages before St Thomas. 

He does not, however, regard the Catholic theology, the philosophy 
of religion contained in which he is professedly expounding, as simply 
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equivalent to Thomism. The doctrine of ana/ogia entis is represented 
as, in its ‘ historically concrete form’, oscillating between the Platonism 
of St Augustine and the Aristotelianism of St Thomas, the ‘tension’ of 
Platonism and Aristotelianism being itself regarded as one between the 
fashions of conceiving the nature of religion which are congenial to the 
‘eastern’ and ‘western’ mind respectively. That for St Augustine 
the doctrine of the Trinity is not yet removed altogether, as by St 
Thomas, from the ken of reason is, of course, admitted, but the signi- 
ficance of this fact is minimized by insistence that the ‘ psychological 
Trinity which is proper to the Augustinian type’ of religious philosophy 
is merely a ‘feeble gleam of the glory of the incomprehensible God’, 
and on the fundamental divergence, which the teaching of the Vatican 
Council requires Catholics to affirm, between any processio Dei ad extra 
and the processio Dei ad intra revealed in the dogma of his triune 
personality. 

Father Przywara does not even suppose that St Thomas has spoken 
the final word in the Catholic philosophy of religion; he recognizes 
a legitimate process of evolution in the Roman Catholic theology of 
later centuries ; and it is interesting to English readers to note that he 
finds in Newman the classical exponent of an ‘historically and psycho- 
logically determined philosophy and theology’, and observes (p. 113) 
that, ‘if one remembers that it was an Englishman, Bacon, who paved 
the way for the specifically modern epoch of positive science, it appears 
no accident that once again it should be an Englishman, who by 
virtue of his calm sense of reality created the “ Organon” of the newly 
orientated philosophy of religion ’. 

The doctrine of analogia entis, the exposition of which is the central 
topic of this book, has, as has been intimated above, no little attraction 
for those who are neither content to reckon the relation of man to God 
in worship as belonging to the sphere of appearance and as transcended 
in the ultimate reality, nor yet, for the sake of maintaining the full 
reality of that relation, to admit that the object of their worship is less 
than the ultimate reality, beyond and beside which there is nothing. 
For Father Przywara the teachings of his Church all hang closely 
together ; but those of us who are not of his communion will ask them- 
selves whether this doctrine of the ana/ogia entis has any necessary con- 
nexion with that of an infallible magisterium of the Church (whether 
focussed, according to the Vatican dogma, in the Roman Pontiff 
teaching ex cathedra or not), which may seem to them quite inconsistent 
with the ascertained facts of the mode in which God has been pleased 
to reveal himself to men ; or again, with the Roman Catholic account, 
so intimately linked with this position, of religious faith as essentially 
acceptance of propositions solely on the ground that they are revealed 
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by God—an account which is caricatured indeed, but, after all, not un- 
fairly caricatured by the story (a favourite with the late Dr Rashdall) of 
a Roman Catholic who said to an ‘ Anglo-Catholic’ that he seemed 
indeed to believe all the doctrines of the Church, but for the quite 
irrelevant reason that they were true. 

These few observations do not pretend to be an adequate notice of 
the book to which they refer. The present reviewer has not written 
with the original German at hand, nor has he devoted to the translation 
the close and prolonged study which alone could justify him in claiming 
to sit in judgement on a work so important, both for the force and 
originality of its thought, and as representative of important currents 
of speculation now moving in the great Church to which its author 
belongs. As to the translation, it has not, as has been already said, 
been in my power to compare it with the German text ; but there are 
passages (for example on pp. 53, 74, 75, 78) which have puzzled me 
and made me wonder how far they correctly represent the original. 

On p. 3, would not ‘ enjoyment’ (in Professor Alexander’s sense) be 
a better rendering of Zr#énis than ‘awareness’? On p. 113 ‘G. W. 
Ward’ should be ‘W. G. Ward’, and in the note on p. 139 surely 
‘ supernaturalism ’ is quite misleading as an interpretation of (I suppose) 
Spiritualismus in the text; nor is ‘idealism’, though nearer to the 
writer’s meaning, quite equivalent. Would it not have been better 
simply to explain that ‘ Spiritualism’ does not suggest to a German or 
Frenchman what Englishmen generally mean by it—which in their 
language is designated Spiritismus or spiritisme? Why, by the way, 
is the German rather than the English usage followed in printing 
‘lutheran ’, ‘ orthodox’ (in the confessional sense), ‘ hobbesian ’, ‘ kant- 
ian’—while, on the other hand, a substantive which in English would 
have a small initial occasionally retains its German capital? But this 
is a very trifling matter, and I would wish to end, as I began, with an 
expression of gratitude to Dr Bouquet for giving us an English version 
of this representative treatise. CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


Le Blondélisme, pp. ix and 188, by Taymans D’Eypernon, S.J. 
(Museum Lessianum, Louvain, 1933.) 


Now that the bibliography of Maurice Blondel covers a period of 
more than forty years, it is reasonable to suppose that he has arrived 
at the full expression of his views. And since he has often been 
classed with the modernists, and perhaps regarded with suspicion by 
the orthodox, it is a fact of some interest that this exposition (approved 
by M. Blondel himself) has been undertaken by a Jesuit, with the 
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object of proving that Blondelism is by no means incompatible with 
the general tradition of Catholic philosophy. In Father d’Eypernon’s 
book there is, indeed, no hint of a clash with ecclesiastical authority ; 
its tone is not militant, nor even controversial, except in the sense that 
any distinctive theory must be defended against critical objections. 
Viewed in its widest aspect, M. Blondel’s philosophy revives in modern 
form a problem foreshadowed in every reaction against Greek intel- 
lectualism, and traceable, perhaps, even in the far-off controversy 
between the Eleatics and those who affirmed the reality of motion and 
change. But, whereas the traditional difficulty of philosophers, ever 
since ‘ universals’ were invented, has been to avoid a reduction of the 
universe to immobility by purifying the intellect of all contamination by 
the senses, the more characteristic modern problem has found its centre 
in the relation of intellect to will. Thus it was, for instance, that 
Pragmatism arose, as well as the more imposing philosophy of Bergson, 
with which, at first sight, Blondelism has obvious points of affinity. 

The keynote of M. Blondel’s system is found in the concept of 
‘action’, to which is given a sense at least wide enough to cover the 
ground appropriate to the three Greek terms, roviv, mpdrrewv, and 
Oewpetv. At the same time, the metaphysical presupposition of the 
whole argument is ‘ realist’. There is no suggestion that we can know 
what we will, or that reality is a projection from human thought ; for 
the ‘real’, as Father d’Eypernon declares, means all that is endowed 
with an existence independent of our thought, and the goal of know- 
ledge is ‘assimilation’ to it. By what kind of ‘action’, then, can this 
end be achieved? To find an answer, in terms of Blondelism, is the 
aim of Father d’Eypernon’s book. After a general account of ‘ action’, 
he proceeds to explain the significance of ‘option’. J/ me suffit donc 
pas de saisir et d’affirmer toutes les relations du réel... aussi longtemps 
gue nous ne les adoptons pas, par un acte de volonté, il ne peut y avoir dassi- 
milation, au sens propre du mot, des objets de connaissance. Phenomena 
and their relations point to God as /’unigue nécessaire, but it is upon 
‘option’, as an act of will, that the full evaluation and realization of 
truth depend. To make a ‘critique of reason’, as Father d’Eypernon 
says in another place, is impossible without making at the same time 
a ‘critique of life’. To seek in life 4 principe de la lumitre and, con- 
versely, to shew that the light is the principle of life, that, says Father 
d’Eypernon, is Blondelism. Knowledge of God is the beginning and 
the end of a// knowledge, but it is not to be had by the exercise of the 
pure logic which Kant attacked, nor yet by the Kantian ‘faith’ which 
presupposes the denial of ‘ knowledge’. 

In one of the later chapters Father d’Eypernon is at pains to shew 
that M. Blondel’s position is quite distinct from Bergson’s ; for Bergson, 
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he thinks, must relegate much that is indispensable to the Christian 
religion to the province of the ‘static’ and ‘inert’. His ‘intuition’, 
which alone.is in touch with the vital and dynamic, leaves room for the 
mystical element in Christianity, but not for the element of rational 
understanding which is no less essential. As an appendix, Father 
d’Eypernon has compiled a useful vocabulary of more or less technical 
terms, though many of these can hardly be explained without reference 
to a wider context than any glossary can supply. 


Le Déterminisme Monadique et le Probleme de Dieu dans la philosophie 
de Leibniz, pp. 166, by E. RoLLanp. (Vrin, Paris, 1935.) 

THE title selected by Dr Rolland for his study of Leibniz lays rather 
more stress, perhaps, on the problem of determinism than the general 
character of his argument requires. With Leibniz, as with Descartes 
and many others belonging to the early days of modern science and 
modern philosophy, it is often difficult to interpret language commonly 
associated with religion, and especially to know whether their frequent 
reference to God is a concession to orthodoxy, a mere appeal to a deus 
ex machina when their rationalism begins to falter, or a genuine admis- 
sion that without the assumption of God’s existence and agency philo- 
sophy must lack foundation. Thus the main object, one might suggest, 
of Dr Rolland’s exposition is to shew that the modernism of Leibniz, as 
displayed in his mathematical genius and in his general sympathy with 
the movement towards a ‘ mechanical philosophy ’, did not annihilate 
the influence of scholasticism, but left room for the contention, thus 
expressed by Dr Rolland himself, souse /a synthése de notre auteur révele 
une tendance a concilier la philosophie ancienne et la philosophie moderne. 
But since it is also true that determinism, as a postulate of sciences 
deeply infected with the inflexible sequence of mathematical reasoning, 
was much in evidence at the time, Dr Rolland’s emphasis on Leibniz’s 
attempt to preserve some freedom for man and to distinguish between 
God’s will and sheer necessity is readily explained. 

Against the opinion upheld by some commentators, that Leibniz was 
only a disguised Spinozist, and his God only a misnomer for Pantheism, 
Dr Rolland is able to produce some strong evidence, partly drawn from 
Leibniz’s own criticisms of Spinoza, partly from more general considera- 
tions. Similarly, it is not difficult to shew that the influence of 
Descartes, great at one time, was not decisive, and that Leibniz escaped 
from the impasse resulting from his predecessor’s assumption of two 
utterly disparate substances, thought and extension. In other chapters 
Dr Rolland reviews the discussion with Arnavld and examines the 
points of resemblance and difference between Leibniz and Malebranche. 
Behind all these modern authors, however, he finds the abiding in- 
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fluence of scholasticism, including the tradition of the ‘substantial 
form’, which Leibniz at one time abandoned but afterwards, if Dr 
Rolland is right, felt obliged to resume. Yet it must be confessed, if 
we judge by the net result, that nothing could be much more remote 
from the general tone of scholasticism than the doctrines of the impene- 
trable monad and the pre-established harmony. 

The problem of determinism belongs to all ages, but receives a new 
colour from every fresh movement of human thought. As to God 
himself, Leibniz preserves the principle of freedom by his famous con- 
tention that the choice of the best out of all the possible worlds was an 
act of the Divine will. The created monads are preserved, of course, 
from one kind of external compulsion by the assumption that each is 
self-contained and windowless. This does not, however, settle the 
question whether the immanent process of each amounts to genuine 
spontaneity ; much less does it determine the character of the relation 
between all other monads and God. Like all who have seriously 
reflected on the problem, Leibniz rejects ‘liberty of indifference’ as a 
meaningless fiction; nor is he disturbed by the fallacious argument 
that prescience implies predestination. More than this, he boldly 
asserts that determinism and contingency are compatible, and from 
moral necessity, /a nécessité morale du meilleur, he has no wish to escape. 
Other interesting points in Leibniz’s system, such as his recognition of 
the subconscious and his conception of qualitative continuity, are dis- 
cussed or noticed by Dr Rolland, whose book is yet one more testimony 
to Leibniz’s hold on the imagination of modern readers, even though 
some of them may feel that his whole philosophy is no more than a 
beguiling fairy-tale. 


Justification et Prédestination au xiv siecle, pp. viii and 189, by PauL 
Vicnaux. (Leroux, Paris, 1934.) 


Or the four authors studied by M. Vignaux in this volume, Duns 
Scotus and William of Ockham are, of course, familiar names, while 
the other two, Pierre d’Auriole (0d. 1321) and Gregory of Rimini 
(0b. 1358) receive some notice from historians of medieval philosophy 
such as de Wulf. Between three of them there is a definite thread of 
connexion, for Pierre was a drastic critic of Duns Scotus, and by some 
of his criticisms Ockham was moved to reply. Gregory of Rimini in 
his turn was engaged in the same controversies, and was notorious for 
his ability to detect Pelagianism in almost all his contemporaries. 

With much patience, and with as much clearness as the nature of a 
problem essentially insoluble allows, M. Vignaux expounds the in- 
genious arguments by which these learned men succeeded in refuting 
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one another rather than in persuading us that they could possibly know 
anything whatever about the final acceptance or reprobation of His 
creatures by the Creator. Perhaps, however, this is not a fair way of 
putting it. The challenge of certain sayings in the New Testament 
was inevitable, and it did not need the arrival of a Luther or a Calvin 
to prove that what men believed about the love and justice of God, 
about election and charity, about grace and free-will, might have pro- 
found effects on Christian Society. The ‘ voluntarism’ of Duns Scotus 
is based on the distinction (of capital importance, as M. Vignaux 
observes, to theologians of that era) between the fofentia absoluta and 
the potentia ordinata of God. Yet even when God has chosen to 
ordain the law that the manifestation of charity must precede justifica- 
tion, it remains true, according to Duns Scotus, that the election of a 
soul to glory precedes the knowledge of its works. The will of God is 
totally unmoved by reasons. When He elects a soul to beatitude the 
gift of charity is thereupon ‘ infused’, and with Divine co-operation the 
elect soul displays those qualities which seem to deserve salvation. 
There is, however, no question of desert, nor yet of justice. The elect 
are not saved by their merit: on the contrary, it is because they are 
elect that their conduct comes to be such as God approves. To apply 
the same doctrine to reprobation requires more courage, and Duns 
Scotus at least will not face it. Mon prius est Deus ultor, he says, quam 
aliguis sit peccator. Since God wills only what is good, damnation 
cannot be good until it is just, which cannot be until man has 
sinned. 

Such in bare outline (with further problems about God’s foreknow- 
ledge) is the position alternately defended and attacked. Pierre 
d’Auriole is somewhat out of the fashion in his persistent demand for 
justice. He does not pretend, indeed, that the gift of salvation and 
beatitude is anything but a free act of grace, but he insists that it is 
offered to all alike. Deus vult omnes salvos fieri, and Pierre, as a good 
Aristotelian, discovers both the ‘distributive’ and the ‘commutative’ 
function of justice in the relation between God and man. Ockham, 
however, will have none of it. He vigorously attacks Pierre’s three 
theses about charity, which M. Vignaux explains at length, and firmly 
repudiates any claim of justice. Gregory of Rimini is remarkable for 
one special reason, that he afterwards attracted the favourable notice of 
Luther. In a passage quoted by M. Vignaux, Luther describes him as 
one guem omnes damnant, qui et ipse eos Pelagianis deteriores esse et recte 
et eficaciter convinat. To this he adds that Gregory alone among the 
scholastics is in agreement with St Augustine and St Paul. 

W. H. V. READE. 
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An Early Mystic of Baghdad. A study of the life and teaching of 
Harith b. Asad al-Muhdasibi, a.p. 781 - a.p. 857. By Margaret 
Smith. Pp. xi, 311. (The Sheldon Press, London, 1935.) 

THE study of comparative mysticism has indeed travelled far since 
Vaughan’s great classic was published, eighty years ago: but much 
labour yet lies ahead, specialist labour on individual mystics and move- 
ments, before the study can truly be called a science. Miss Margaret 
Smith’s monograph on Muhisibi is a useful contribution to the progress 
of this study. Muhasibi was to Islamic mysticism what St Augustine 
was to Christian: he first enunciated a system, where only the specula- 
tion of rapture existed before ; he first attempted to reduce to form the 
undisciplined yearnings after God of two centuries of pious Muslims. 
His influence on later mystics was very profound: Ghazali, the greatest 
mystical theologian of Islam, did not hesitate to base whole sections of 
his Zkya@’ on Muhisibi, as Miss Smith has successfully demonstrated. 
If Muhasibi himself has been less studied by Muslims than might have 
been expected, it is probably due, not to the suspicion of heterodoxy 
that has always clung to his name, but to the fact that Ghazali was felt 
to have perfected his structure, so that it did not need further examina- 
tion. For all that, the fact that of him alone of the ‘classical’ mystics 
of early Islam a considerable bulk of writings has survived (for of 
Junayd a handful, and that corrupt, of others less and but fragmentary) 
indicates in what esteem he has been held. Of this bulk until this 
day only one small pamphlet—A7#ad dad man andba, on Penitence— 
has been published, and that but recently: it is therefore welcome news 
that Miss Smith is preparing a critical edition of the Rz‘aya, Muhasibi’s 
most laboured and systematic work. 

The present book provides a useful introduction to the study of an 
author who until now had remained, in spite of Massignon’s admirable 
analysis, a ‘somewhat shadowy figure. It rarely happens that a first 
study of an important author lacks errors, and this study is no exception: 
but whatever shortcomings a critical perusal of the book may disclose 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact that it contains a great 
quantity of solid and hitherto unprinted fact. In design and scope this 
thesis constitutes a full analysis of the mystical theory of the orthodox 
or ‘sober’ Safi. The chapters on Muhisibi’s sources and contemporaries 
provide much useful information. His books are fully and clearly 
described. The question of his influence on later mystics (apart from 
Ghazili), and especially on medieval Christians, is less convincingly 
answered: but it really devolves upon the specialist in that field to 
determine such a query, and he will find in this book sufficient material 
to guide him. ARTHUR J. ARBERRY. 
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